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DICTIONARIES. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS. 


~ Surpasses all its predecessors.” 


STORMONTH'S ENGLISH 


Pronouncing 


a 


A Dictionary of the English Language, 


Half Roan, $7.00; Full Sheep, $7.50. 


‘* A work which is certainly without a rival among dictionaries of our 
language. It is equally well adapted to the uses of the man of business, who 


gent scholar.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

‘* A model performance, in which the scholar will take as much delight 
as will the school-children, the family circle, and the busy man of affairs 
or letters who has occasion to look up a word. ‘ If an office, school- 
room, or family can have but one dictionary, Stormonth’s is the best.” — 
Boston Advertiser. 

‘* It has the bones and sinews of the grand dictionary of the future.”— 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, London. 


Etymological, and 
Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old English Words 
The Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelp, M.A, 


| every writer and reader 
demands compactness and ease of reference, and to those of the most exi- | vidual, but the result of conference, and has had the 
a number of eminent scholars,’ ) 


N.Y. FRIBUNE. 


DICTIONARY 
CHONARY. 
Explanatory, embracing Scientific and oth 


v 
By the Rev. James Stormont! 


Pp. xiv, 1,234, Imperial Svo, cloth, So 


* It should be in every library, public and private, and at the band of 
Itis not the unauthorized work of a single md 
careful supervision of 
(wv serrer 


‘In the new and enlarged form Stormonth’s is. in our opinion, the 


nearest approach to the ideal popular dictionary that has yet appeared in 
our language.” 


N. Y. Mail and Express 


* A well-planned and carefully executed work, which has decided me 
rits of its own, and for which there is a place not tilled by any of its m 
vals "—N. ¥. Sun 


Stands without a rival.”—LONDON TIMES. 


LIDDELL & SCOTTS GREEK-ENes'SH LEXICON, 


NEW EDITION. 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry George Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ C%, * and 
Master of Balliol College, with the Co-operation of Professor Drisler, of Columbia 4, 
Edition, Revised and Augmented, pp. xvi, 1,776, 4to, Sheep, $10 


‘ 
$2.00. 

** Facile princeps among Greek dictionaries." —Academy, London. 

“Tt is truly a magnificent work, both in its exterior form and in its 
contents. It would be difficult to sav wherein it falis short of the ideal of 
a Greek-English Lexicon. I shall use it constantly myself, and shall take 
great pleasure in recommending it to my classes.”"—Professor W. 8. Tyler, 
Amherst College. 

‘* A Greek-English Lexicon in respect to its matter and merits stand- 
ing unrivalled and alone in England and the United States—the best this 
generation has or can hope for.”—N. Y. Times. 


Robert Scott, D,D., 
_ New York. 


mele) Abridged Edition, Small gto, Half Leather, 


« 


Seventh 


* Very decidedly the best Greek) Lexicon for constant service now in 
the world.”— Nation, N. } 


So nearly perfect that one can bardly see what chances there are for 
an improvement in any future edition.”— Boston Transcript. 


*Itis impossible to doubt that this Lexicon is not only an improve- 
ment on the last issue so great as to make an epoch, but also the best that 
we shall have for many years to come.”—The Critic, N.Y. 


“It is the ripest fruit of modern scholarship.”—OBSERVER, N. Y. 


HARPER'S LATIN. DICTIONARY. 


A Latin Dictionary Founded on the Translation of ‘ Freund's Latin-German Lexicon.’ Edited by E. A. Andrews, LL.D. 
Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles Short, i-L.D., Professor 


of Latin in Columbia College, New York. Pp. xiv, 2,020. 


‘It forms a more complete guide to the entire literature than any pre 
vious work. In regard to the Latin orthography, the present Dictionary, 
moreover, claims the attention of students as the only work which em- 
bodies the results of recent investigations by pbilologists hke Ritschel, 
Corssen, Brambach, and others. : e present state of the science 
of etymology is more completely represented in this work than in any pre- 
vious Dictionary. . In the collection, classification, and definition 
of the words in the Latin language, the editors have evinced no less criti- 
cal sagacity than intelligent industry.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Royal 8vo, Sheep, $6.50; Full Russia, $10.00, 


* The Lexicon must supersede all its rivals for common use. . . - 
It contains many new words. It removes many errors. Ortho 
gcaphy, etymology, and accidence have been corrected by the best and 
atest authorities. Many words are rightly explained which have long 
misled lexicographers.”—J. E. B. Mayor, Professor of Latin at Cambridge 
University, England, in Notes and Queries, London. 

** It will occupy in the estimatien of scholars and students a place by 
the side of Liddell & Scott's Greek Lexicon, as a complete digest of the re- 
sults of criticism and research in this field.’—N. Y. Evening Post, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for saie by all booksellers, or wiil be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postpaid, to any part of the United States and Canada, on 


receipt of the price. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING, _ |\Scateof 
[No deviation. ] lines. 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
choice of position, $80, _ 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or ____ 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are| 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or 
der of size, the largest at the top. ——15 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or|\_ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap 
proval, Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
2 per cent, Credits are made December 3t. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,000 co- 
pies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec 
tion, 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 
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School Announcements, 


SEE PAGES VIII AND IX. 


Wants. 


"TEACHERS WANTED.—GERMAN 
lady to teach music in seminary; tutor to travel 
with two boys: lady teacher, sciences and mathematics ; 
high-school principal in N. Y. State, $1,500; also several 
other good places to be filled immediately. 
J. RANsOM BRIDGE & Co., 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


THE 
REMING- 
TON 


= : hime STANDARD 


lYPE-WRITER 
is used universally by the writer, the clergyman, 
the lawyer, and the business man, and by every 
one who has much writing to do. A price-list 
will be mailed on application. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
Madison, near Wabash, Chicago, U. S. A. 

(Fully Warranted.) 


“ ’ ™ . 
Dr. Sauveur’s Educational 
T 
Works. 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR of Dr. Sauveur’s Works 
for the teacning of French and Latin, according to his 

















method (the natural method), will be sent free to appll- 
cants. 

A copy of any of these books will be sent to teachers by 
the author on receipt of half the retail price. 


Address 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 
(Till August 20) Oswego, N. Y. 
(After August 20) Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY FRENCH 
TEXTS. 
Reproductions of the original edi- 
tions of some of Montaigne’s essays 


and of plays by Racine, Corneille, Mo- 
liere, etc.. under the direction of 


PROF. FERDINAND BOCHER, 
of Harvard College. 
Send for catalogue to 


. f > a a T ~ = 4 ~ 
CHARLES W. SEVER, 
UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
~ T ~ 1 . My T 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
837 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on demand. 
A large assortment always on hand, and new books re- 
ceived from Parts and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


“ERMAN SIMPLIFIED, Eminently prac. 
TZ tical. 12 Numbers, 10 cents each. Prospectus mail- 
ed free. Prof. A. Knoflacb, 140 Nassau St., New York. 








“THE ATTENTION OF MASTERS OF 
Schools is invited to the Nation as an advertising 
medium. School advertisements are printed in a uni- 
form typography, with the address in the first line,classt- 
fication a | made by States, alphabetically, unless 
espectally ordered displayed, on other 

There are probably few weekly perioaicals whose col- 
umns Offer so favorable an opportunity for reaching an 
audience interested in educational matters. 

Rate per year for 3 lines, $23.40; 4 lines, 831.20; 5 lines, 
230.00, etc. Any term less than one year at same rates— 
15 cents per line per week. 

The Nafton ts sent free while advertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible ad- 
vertising agency, or directly to 

THE NATION, 210 Broadway, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Elementary Mecha- 
nism. 


A Text-Book for Students of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, by Arthur T. Woods and Albert W. 
Stahl, M.E. 

NEW EDITION. 

In preparing this new edition, advantage was 
taken of the opportunity to remedy such defects 
as had been pointed out by additional class-room 
experience and to improve the book wherever 
this seemed practicable. The book, as originally 
published, having been received with considera- 
ble favorable commendation, it is hoped that the 
improvements introduced into this new edition 
will cause it to meet with even greater favor. 

One vol., 12mo, 308 pp., 192 illustrations. 
Price, $2. 

HAND-BOOK OF MINERALO- 
gy. Determination, Description, and Classi- 
fication of Minerals found in the U.5., 
by Prof. J. C. Foye. 16mo, fancy boards. 
(Van Nostrand’s Science Series.) 50 cents. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


(W. H. FARRINGTON, Agent.) 


Publisher, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 


*,* Copies sent by mail or express on receipt of price. 





SCHOOL BOOKS WANTED. 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL BOOK CLEAR- 
ING-HOUSE. 


We are prepared to purchase School and College Text 





Books of current editions In any quantity, new or worn, 
for which a market is wanted. Send list of any you have 
to dispose of. Besure and give copyright dates and dis 
tinguishing titles. Address 


ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CoO., 
66 and 68 Duane St., New York. 


A MONTHLY POOLE’S INDEX. 


One of BOOK CHAT’S many individual features is 
*“* Magazine Leaders,” giving contents of 130 American, 
English, French, and German Magazines and Reviews in- 
dexed each month, under subject. up to date. List constant- 
ly increasing, 600 articles indexed in July number alone. 

Read it. kefertoit. Keep up with the times. 

Other departments are New Books, Gossip about Au- 
thors, Open Questions, Coming Books, Magazine Briefe, 
Selected Current Readings, Novel Editorials. Contains 
latest French, German, Spanish, and Italian books. 

Bright, novel, and original. $1.00 per year. Samples, 
10 cents. BOOK CHAT, 5 Union Square, New York. 


Unabridged Dictionary. 
oe 

A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
The Latest includes a Pronouncing 
Gazetteer of the World, over 25,000 
titles; Biographical Dictionary, 9700 
noted persons; 3000 Illustrations; 118,000 Words 
in its vocabulary, being 3000 more than found in 
any other American Dictionary. Comes with or 
without Patent Index. “Invaluable in every 
School and at every Fireside.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 














Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 
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And Hudson 


CLAVERACK, , ; ‘ ; NEW VORA 


Aug. 12, 1886] 
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River Institute, SIX INCOME 


DERENTURES 1 


. x17 ‘ : FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUS] com ANY 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.B., President. of Sian ade Ok beak eaten, 


Affords superior advantages for thorough and systematic education to young Men and women 

i nsurpassed for he ee and beauty of location. 

Large and commodious buildings, recently improved and refitted. 

A strong faculty of experienced professors and teachers. 

Careful attention given to social, moral, and physical culture. : 

Graduating courses in Collegiate, Academic,College Preparatory, Latin, Scientific, Normal, CommereialOrator 1 
Music, and Art Departments, together with special courses adapted to prepare for Theological, Technological, Medical 
Law, and other professional schools. 


Conservatory of Music and Art. | 


Courses in Piano and Voice Culture, Pipe and Reed Organ, Violin, Cornet, Harmony, and Counterpoint | 

Normal course for Music Teachers. Weekly Lectures and Musicales. 

Recitals by distinguished artists during the year, 

Individual lessons only. Daily use of the Technicon. All practice under supervision. | 

Classes in Chorus Drill, Vocal Sight Reading, and Tonite Sol-fa. 

Portrait and Figure Painting from life or photographs, in oil or water colors, a specialty, Landscape, fruit, and 
flowers from nature. Designing and Composition, Modeling in Clay, Crayoning, Pastelle, and Charcoal Sketching, 
Perspective, Architectural, Mechanical, and Free-Hand Drawing, Artistic Anatomy, and Drawing in India Ink are 
thoroughly developed by the most modern theories of teaching. 


DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES CONFERKED. 


Thirty - third Year Opens September 13.) 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 








he *- .V T " "9 y One of the half dozen best Preparatory and Classical Schools tn 
ESLEY AN AC ADEMY . the U.S. Excellent facilities in Academic Studies, Music, Paint 
ing, Industrial Science, and Commercial Studies. The paymentof #1 in advance will cover all tultion tr 
the Preparatory and Academic Courses, together with board, limited amount of washing, room rent, heat 
ing, and all other necessary expenses, except books, stationery, lights, and small contingencies, for the Fall Term of 
twelve weeks, beginning Sept. 1 Send for catalogue to 
Rev. G. M. STEELE, Principal, Wilbraham, Mass 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 
University and Collegiate Courses 





The programmes for the next academic year 
‘a SSS are now ready for distribution. 
——— > eE= - 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. fini st T 
e education of = T _ y te te Mg ) Y 
young women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and } - VW m Cc if | R l S | ] : IR \N - 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of study ; ee acai , : 
also, preparatory and optio al. New gymnasium, music, 39 WEST 23D Si 
and art rooms, astronomical observatory and chemical : 
\aboratory. Ful! corps con.petent teachers. Year com- A full line of imported standard text books for « 
mences Sept. 7. I8N6. For circulars and admission, apply = " . - 
to MIsS ANNIE E. JOUNSON, Principal; for expensets study of Furopean Languages in stock. Also, all the 
w J. D. KINGSBURY. ‘Preasurer, Bradford, Mass. portant American publications on the same subject 
z \] | EG | | [ NY CO] | EGE New catalogue of same, just out, will be matied on ce 
ahbshs J ai ) 4usLUuL, mand, 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. ea ache T 
n ‘ a ell . 
Seventy-first year begins Sept. 21st. Offers its patrons French,German, Span Ish, l talia n. 
three college courses (A.B.); an Engineering School; a - ‘ 
Military School; a Preparatory School; a Commercial You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of thes 
School, and a Conservatory of Music. New facilities. languages sufficiently for every<iay and business t 
Hall for ladies. Expenses very moderate. For catalogues versation, by Dr. Rick. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated MFIS 
address TERSCHAF? SY bo Terms, $5.00 for books of each 
, “TIE anguage, with privilege of answers to all questi ons, ar 
DAVID H. WHEELER, LL.D., President, correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part 1, 26 cents 
Meadville, Penna. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass 


CHOOL HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
mn —Miss Putnam having relinquished her school, will 
receive into her family six young ladies who may wish to 
avail themselves of the superior educational advantages ~~ 
which Boston affords; and will act as their chaperone, 
and care for them in every respect as though they were 
her pupils. Her beautiful new house in Commonwealth 
Avenue presents unusual attractions. Address 
Miss PuTNAM, No. 36 Commonwealth Ave., 

Boston, Mass. 


TOTICE.—The First Nationa yams 
d Socorro, located at Socorro, in the Ter 
New Mexico, is closing up its affairs. All okie 
and others, creditors of said Assocfation, are therefor: 
hereby notified t> present the notes and other claims | 
against the Association for payment 
Dated July 24th, 18S8e. Joun W. Terry, Cashier 





B. Westermann & Co., 


838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





“THE BANK OF SUCORRO " will continue the business 
of the above named bank without tnterruption 
MRIS —BOARD AND RESIDENCE, 
. a naw m in the family of a French medical man. Best Am« 
FOREIGN and AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS for COI . fe * Terms $40 per mo - 
LEGES and SCHOOLS. New French and German books rican references. ag f - month. Address 
received weekly. Importation of single books or quanti 7 " $30 Rue Saint Jacques. Part 
ties from Engiand and all othes European countries. The | ——— ~~ ——_ . poner net tet msreriticibnrnt 
catalogues of second hand book dealers supplied and TASH & PIERCE. 80 NASSAU S7 
orders therefrom filled promptly at lowest rates. Foreign \ “NOY R Ree eer “ee : j ve Hie oot Fr ead. 
riodicals | The best German and English Dictiouary, | first american Editions Did pow By ail de. 
HIEME-t REUSSER, by mail. partments. Catalogues sent on application 
ANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCA- | “ANneeans pb ase eapepge grape ; 
tion. By James Vila Blake. Introduction by S CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN 
Prof. C. M. Woodward, Director of the St. Louis Manual + guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages 
Training School. This little book of 94 pages discusses Catalogues on application. Poretgn Periodicals 
the training of the hand as properly an integral part of CARL SCHOENHOP, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston 
Education. The relation of general and special Edauca- Se ; 5 - 
tion, the need of hand-training for all classes, the dignity “MTALOGUE 22,0f COMMON EVER) 
of hand-work, its influence on personal character, the ( Aay books and pamphlets. from 1 to 200 ves , 
relation of manual training to {mmigration and tothe iba: can be had any one poo be 7 et Poe One 
apprenticeship problem, and the present condition of the Can Ue BAG Gay Where (ckcet When you want ’em) 














subject. are among the points treated -allinavery con. "#4. A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row 
densed way. Price in paper, 25c.; cloth, 50c., post paid. ~e . : : . : 
Address VOR SALE—$9,000.—FINE FARM AND 


~ CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


Country Residence, beautifully situated nine miles 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


from Hartford. 57 acres. J. A. Lapp, Poquonock, Ct. | 


~~ 
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WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasures 


Nassau St, New Yor’ 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Miutital 


INSURANCE COMPANYS 


New \ " ‘ y bs 
1 Trustees, tn ’ fy f f ‘ 
*} , my. s ; N 
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Pres neon Martt ska f st 
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ISA t at <T SA : ‘ 
Lasases paid during the sar 
pertoad e101 
Returns of Premiums and 
Expenses 712 6 
The Company has the f Wing (sets. v 


United! States and Stat f New York Stock 


tv. Rank and other Stowks x , an & 
Loana, secured br Stocks and ofherw ise 1.438 
Real Estate and Clains due the Cx pany 
estimated at moO os) 
Pre m Notes an s Re vable 1 S14 8 
Cash in Rank S87 88 
A nt $i i it 
Six per cent. Interest on the itstanding certificates 
f profits will ! paid t t? bh lers thereof, or thetr 


legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the second 
f February next 

The outstanding cerilficates of the lasue of 1881 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thetrlegal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease The certificates to be produced at the time of 
pay ent and ancelled id 

A dividend of PORTY PERCENT. 1s declared onthe net 
ns of the Company forthe year ending 
fiat December, INSS, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEFS, 
J. 1D. Jones William H. Macy, Jas. G. De Forest, 
Charles Dennis, C. A. Hand, Chas, D. Leverich, 


W.H.H. Moore, John D. Hewlett, John L. Riker, 
James Low, William SM. Webb, N. Denton Smith. 

A. A. Raven, Chas. P. Burdett, George Blisa, 

Wm. Sturgis, k. W. Corlies, Henry FE. Hawley, 
Benjamin H. Field,Adolph Lemoyne William D.Morgan, 
Josiah ©. Low, tobt. B. Minturn, Isaac Beil, 

T. B. Coddington, Chas. H. Marshall. Edw. Floyd Jones, 
William Degroot, Fred’k H. Cossitt, Anson W. Hard, 
Horace Gray, William Bryce, Thomas Maitland 
Wm, E. Dodge, John Elliott, 


JOHN D JON¥FS, President. ’ 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


iD VES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
« Marine, and Opens Giasses, Telescopes, Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Corneta, etc. 

H. WaLbsTERIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 
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Latest Educational 
Publications 
1886. 


APPLETONS NEW ARITHMETICS. 
TWO VOLUMES. 

I. NUMBERS ILLUSTRATED. In Language, Drawing, 
and Reading Lessons. An Arithmetic for Primary 
Schools. By Andrew J. Rickoff and E. C. Davis. Price 
42 cents, 

Il, NUMBERS APPLIED. A complete arithmetic for all 
gredes. By Andrew J. Rickoff. Price 87 cents, 





TEACHER’S HAND-BOOK OF PSYCHO 
logy. On the basis of ‘Outlines of Psychology.’ By 
James Sully, M.A. 12mo, price $1.50. 





A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By F. 
V. N. Painter, of Roanoke College, Virginia. Vol. II. 
International Education Series. 12mo, price $1.50. 

A work of great value to every teacher, exhibiting the 
pedagogical principles, labors, and progress of the past. 





THE STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONO- 
my. By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 
12mo, price $1.00, 


SELECTIONS FOR WRITTEN REPRO- 
duction. By Edward R. Shaw, Principal of the Yon 
kers High School. 12mo, price 56 cents. 


Designed as an aid to composition writing and language 
study. 





ASTRONOMY BY OBSERVATION. By 
Eliza A. Bowen. An elementary text-book for High 
Schools and Academies, based on the most practical 
and interesting method of studying the subject—that 
of observation, Careful directions are given when, 
how, and where to find the heavenly bodies; also for 
observing the characteristics and phenomena of the 
constellations, Quarto, price $1.17. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By Robert 
Bentley, F.L.S., Professor of Botany in King’s College, 
London. Adapted for the use of American schools, 
and as a sequel to ‘Descriptive Botany,’ by Eliza A. 
Youmans. 12mo, price $1.40. 


The latest additions to Appletons’ Series of Science Text- 
Books. 





A LEXICON OF THE FIRST THREE 
Books of Homer’s Uiad. By Clarence E. Blake, A.M., 
Principal of the Springfield (Mass.) Collegiate Insti- 
tute. 12mo, price $1.17. 

Giving the full definition of each word derivative, de- 


rived or rout meaning, acquired meaning, with their ap 
plications, Homeric forms, Latin equivaients, etc. 


THE GREEK PREPOSITIONS. By F. 
A. Adams, Ph.D, 12mo, price 75 cents. 
Prepositions studied from their original meanings as 
designations of space. 


SALLUST’S JUGURTHINE WAR. Ed- 
ited by Charles George Herbermann, Ph.D., LL.D.‘ 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in the 
College of the City of New York. With full explana 
tory notes, references to Harkness’s ‘Revised Latin 
Grammar,’ and a copious Latin-English Vocabulary. 
12mo, price $1,30. 





EASY LESSONS IN GERMAN. By 


Adolphe Dryspring. 12mo, price, 70 cents, 





Any of the above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Special reductions on class supplies. Send for 
full illustrated catalogue, “ Educational Notes,” etc, 


D. Appleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


, 
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Clark & Maynard 


PUBLISHERS, 
771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., 
New York. 


Have recently added to their List of Standard 
Text-Books : 

INGLISH CLASSICS. Recent Issues. 58. 
The Story of the Aneid. 59. The Story of the Iliad. 
60, Swift's Gulliver’s Voyage to Liliput. 61. Macau- 
lay’s Essay on Lord Bacon. (Condensed.) 62. Alces- 
tis of Euripides. (Translation in poetry.) 

The List of English Classics also includes selections 


Byron, Milton, Bacon, Moore, Goldsmith, Scott, Burns, 
Crabbe, Campbell, Po , Shakespeare, WwW ordsworth, 
Spenser, Cowper. eh ye Irving, Dick- 
ens, Carly Lamb b, Dryden, The Cavalier 
Poe oets, Bryant, etc., etc. 


From 82 to 64 pages each, l6mo. Others in preparation. 
Bound with paper covers. Sent toany address in the 
United States, post-paid. One dozen copies re $1.20: 100 
copies for #9.00; 1,000 copies for $80.00. A single copy 
sent by mail on receipt of 12 cents. 


x “ y 
SCHOOL EDITION. 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS:—viz.: Mer- 
chant of Venice, Hamlet, Julius Ceesar, Tempest, King 
Lear, King Henry V., Macbeth, As You Like It, King 
Henry VIII., King Henry IV. (Part I.), Richard III. By 
Brainerd Kellogg, A.M. Each play in one volume. 

Price 25 cents. 

SCOTT'S LADY OF THE LAKE. Con- 
densed. By Prof. W. 8S. Dalgleish. Cloth, flexible. 
Price 20 cents. 

SCOTT’S MARMION. Uniform in style and 
price with ‘ The Lady of the Lake.’ 

GOLDSMITH’S SHE STOOPS TO CON- 
quer. Harold Littledale, B.A., Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. Cloth, flexible, 96 pages, 25 cents per copy. 


PARADISE LOST. Book I. Cloth, flexi- 
ble, 94 pages. Price per dozen, by mail, post-paid, 
$3.00. Paradise Lost. Books L. and II, Cloth, flexi- 
ble, 158 pages, 35 cents per copy. 

THE CANTERBURY TALES, The Pro- 
logue of Geoffrey Chaucer. By E. F. Willoughby, 
M.D. 112 pages, 16mo, cloth, flexible. Price, by mail, 
post paid, per dozen, $3.60. 

CHAUCERS THE SQUIERES TALE. 
Cloth, flexible, 80 pages, 30 cents per copy. 

AN ESSAY ON MAN. By Alexander Pope. 
72 pages, cloth, flexible. Price 20 cents. 


Each book in the English Classics Series is carefully 
prepared with biography of author, and introductory and 
explanatory notes. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. (Just Pub- 

lished.) A compilation of new and valuable selections 

and dialogues, arranged for rhetorical and literary 
exercises, and including recitations appropriate to the 

Poets’ Birthdays, Decoration Day, Thanksgiving, 

Christmas, New Year’s, Reception Days, and Miscella- 

neous Oceasions. By Caroline B. LeRow, author of ‘A 

Practical Reader.’ 256 pages, 12mo, cloth. Specimen 

copy to teachers, 75 cents. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN PHYSIO- 
logy and Hygiene. Fully complying with State laws 
requiring instruction in the physiological effects of 
stimulants and narcotics. By Joseph C. Hutchinson, 
M.D., LL.D. 

FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Now Ready.) For elementary classes. 160 pages, 
16mo, cloth. Specimen copy 30 cents. 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH. For grammar 
grades, 223 pages, 12mo. Specimen copy to teachers 
50 cents. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. For 
High Schools and Academies. (Revised Edition.) En 
larged and improved. %20 pages. Specimen copy 
21.08. 

WORD-LESSONS :: A COMPLETE SPELL- 
er. By Alonzo Reed, A.M. 188 pages, 12mo. Price 
25 cents. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By James 

B. Thomson, LL.D., author of a Mathematical Series. 


530 pages, 13mo. Specimen copy $1.00. Key ready in 
August. 


let 
— 





Teachers are invited to send for catalogue, descriptive 
circulars, and specimen pages, if they desire further in- 
formation in regard to the character and plan of the 
above-named works, 
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STAN D ARD TEXT-BOOKS 
s& Co. 


S.C. Grigg 
oD 
CHITTENDEN'S ENGLISH COMPOSI 


tion. Price, 90 cents. 


“It is the best and most practical working text-book 

on English Composition that I have ever used.”—H. B. 

Nevens, Prin. of Bridgton (Me.) High School. 

WELSH’S ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH. 
By Prof. A. H. Welsh of the Ohio State University. 
Frice, $1.25. 


“Decidedly in advance of anything yet published asa 
|. elie rdner Fuller, Supt. of Schools, Batavia, 


WELSH’S COMPLETE 
Price, $1.50. 


“In my judgment, it is the best text-book on rhetoric 
for advanced — now before the public. No teacher’s 
library shoul 2 without it.’—F. A. Hos.ner, Prin, of 
High School, Great Barrington, Mass. 


WELSH’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Library Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 1,100 pages, $4.00; Uni- 
versity Edition, 1 vol., $3.00. 

“*Welsh’s English Literature’ is unsurpassed for use- 
fulness.””"—J. Ernest Whitney, Instructor in English, Yale 
College. 

WELSH’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOME- 
try. Price, $1.50. 


RHETORIC, 


“*Welsh’s Geometry ’ is used in the Seminary, and of it 
Lean § “ak with unqualified delight.”—Miss F. D. Sewall, 
‘oung Ladies’ Seminary, Freehold, N. J. 


WINCHELL’S GEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
For High Schools and Colleges. By Alexander Win- 
chell, LL.D., Prof. of Geology, University of Michigan. 
540 pp., with 367 illustrations (just published). Price, 
$3. 


WINCHELL’S GEOLOGICAL EXCUR- 
sions; or, the Rudiments of Geology for Young Learn 
ers. Illustrated. $1.50. 

“ A text book which will teach itself..”—The Teacher, 


Philadelphia. 
** By far the best.”—Literary World, Boston, 


JONES'S FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN. 
Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars. Price, $1.25. 


“Tt has shortened my work in preparing boys for col 
lege by at least six months.”— Wm. Kershaw, Prin. of Ger- 
mantown Academy, Philadelphia. 


JONES’S EXERCISES IN LATIN 
Prose Composition, with references to the leading 
Grammars. $1. 


“Tt is working like a charm. For the first time in my 
teaching 1 have a class that likes Latin Composition.’’— 
G. C. Purington, Prin. of State Normal School, Farm- 
ington, Maine. 


JONES’S EXERCISES IN GREEK 
Prose Composition. With references to the leading 
Grammars. $1.00. 


“We are using your Greek Prose with marked suc- 
cess.’’—Moses Merrill, Prin. Boston Latin School. 


VALENTINE’S NATURAL THEOLOGY ............ $1.25 
MAHAN’S ME NTAL ey SOEs 1.25 
RAYMOND’S ORATOR’S MANUAL............0000 1.50 
BOISE’S FIRST LE. SSONS UN OIE EE 1.25 
BOISE’S HOMER’S ILIAD (FIRST cae 

lt aden peeie eh ieiaade edt ‘ 
BOISE’S HOMER'S ILIAD (FIRST SIX BOOKS)... ise 
BOISE’S E XYERCISES IN GREEK SYNTA\X........ 1.50 
BOISE & FREEMAN'S SELECTIONS FROM VA- 
poe Pl ly a a a aa 2.00 
DOOGE’S $EMOSTHENE. 'S ON THE CROWN...... 1.50 

STEVENS’S SELECT OR. ATIONS OF LYSIAS. 1.25 
BUCKINGHAWM’S CALCULUS. ....0... cocsoccseceees . 2.00 

coms ECLECTIC SHORT-HAND, 10TH EDI 

EE EER SEP Se ee 2.00 
MAERTL'S ENGLISH ayy Fy) ae 1.00 


MORRIS’S MANUAL OF CLASSICAL LITERA- 





TU 
BACON’S MANUAL OF ae "RE 
ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER 
PETERSON’S NORW EGIAN. DANISH GRAMMAR 
AND READER. .... 222. cccccccccccccccesceccsscescee 1.25 
SAW YER'S PR. ey AL GERMAN GRAMMAR... 1.00 
ZUR BRUCKE’S GERMAN WITHOUT GRAMM- AR 
OR DICTIONAR Ficcces Part L, 75 cts.; Part IL, 1.25 





LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION, 


*,* Any of our books will be mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 


CHICAGO. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 12, 1886. 


~The Week. 


THE surplus resolution passed by Congress has 
failed to become a law. The President has 
neither approved nor disapproved it. The Con- 
stitution allows him ten days for the considera- 
tion of any measure passed by the two houses, 
and provides that al) such measures not disap- 
proved within that time shall become laws 
unless Congress, by its adjournment, shall pre- 
vent the returning of the same, in which case 
they shall not be laws. The very brief time 
which elapsed after the passage of the surplus 
resolution and before the adjournment, gave 
the President o0 opportunity to state his objec- 
tions to the resolution if he had intended to ve- 
to it, or to give it any mature consideration. No 
inference can therefore be drawn, one way or 
the other, from his failure to act upon it. It is 
not fair to say that he killed it by 
a ‘‘pocket veto.” It was the most hotly 
disputed measure of the whole session. It led 
to wide divergence of opinion among mem- 
bers as to its legal construction and intend- 
ment, and even wider divergence as to its 
financial effects and consequences. Nobody 
on either side of the dispute could fairly ex- 
pect that the President would weigh the pros 
and cons in the few hours left to him, and in 
the midst of the shower of appropriation bills 
raining upon him. 








Senator Allison contended that one of the 
effects of the resolution would be to set apart 
$100,000,000 explicitly as a greenback redemp- 
tion fund, and that another would be to define 
the $29,000,000 of subsidiary coin in the 
Treasury as being no part of the reserve. 
When Mr. Allison stated these conclusions 
in the Senate there was general surprise 
among the supporters of the original House 
measure, and Senator Plumb maintained to the 
last that no such inference could be drawn 
respecting the $100,000,000 reserve. The 
Senator from Lowa held that the clause of the 
bill which referred to the Treasury statement 
of June 30, 1886, for a definition of ‘‘the 
surplus or balance herein referred to,” 
enacted that statement as a part cf the 
law as effectually as though it had been 
quoted at length; and that since the state- 
ment of June 30 described this sum as 
the reserve held for the redemption of United 
States notes under the acts of 1875 and 1882, 
the joint resolution did expressly ratify and 
confirm the construction put upon those two 
acts by the Treasury Department. It should 
be remarked that it has always been a mooted 
question wh ther the acts of 1875 and 1882 
did specifically name any sum as a minimum 
greenback redemption fund. Obviously if a 
court were required to construe the joint reso- 
lution upon this point, it would seek to find 
out what is the surplus or balance to be 
held in reserve at all times. Finding a 
reference in the text to the Treasury statement 
of June 30, 1886, it would incorporate that 
statement into the record for the resolving of 








all doubts. Mr. 
to us to be 


Allison's contention appears 
unassailable. He found in this 
clause of the joint resolution a reason for giv 
ing it his support. 


The President's reluctant approval of the 
River and Harbor Bill calls fresh attention 
to tbe pressing need of a Constitutional 
amendment giving him the power to 
items in appropriation bills) while ap 
proving the bills themselves. There is 
no opposition to amendment 
except among the Congressmen who are inte 
rested in ‘* jobs,” and that is an opposition 
which popular sentiment is sooner or later 
sure to overcome. Such bills as that of this 
year ought to help on the reform, for it is 
plain that the amount of jobbery in it is 


veto 


such an 


unusually large. We are convinced that 
if the President had had time to examine 


it more carefully, he would have seen that the 
Chief Engineer’s statement about the propor 
tion of unworthy items in it fell far below the 
facts. If he had vetoed the bill and thus ar- 
rested the meritorious work now in progress, 
the responsibility would not have been upon 
him, but upon Congress. At the same time 
a veto would have had an excellent effect 
upon similar legislation in future in keep- 
ing down the number of jobs. Under 
the present system the members of both 
houses put into the bill the largest amount of 
jobbery which they think the President can be 
persuaded to let pass. If the President had 
taken the bold ground that even one flagrant 
job, like that of the Sabine Pass, was an ade 
quate reason for a veto, we have not the 
slightest doubt that public opinion would have 
sustained him in his position. 





The failure of the bill to stop the enormous 
frauds upon the public lands committed under 
the pretmption and timber- culture acts is just 
ly chargeable to the House of Representatives. 
The requirement of the Senate that in cases 
where fraud is charged in past transactions the 
question of fraud shall be tiied by the courts 
was perfectly proper. When the House rejected 


this fair amendment it elected to allow the 


The Nation. 






Congressman Reed of Maine severely con 
demns the Democratic House for doing no 
thing, and taking so long to do it The: criti 
cism is richly deserved But wher Re 
publicans ask the country to elect a Republican 
House because of Democratic  inetticienes 
they must reflect that the record of the hast 
Republican House was quite as bad 
The session of ISS] SY wndet Speaker 
Keifer, was even longer than that f TSS)5- S86 
under Speaker Carlisle, and, the day before it 


| ended, a Republican Senator, Mr. Pham of 





frauds to go on to any extent.and assumed the re- | 


sponsibility for whatever may be done hereafter 
under the old system. In like manner the 
House stultitied itself by refusing to accept the 
Senate amendment to the Northern Pacitic 
forfeiture act. This measure proposed to 
restore to the public domain all the lands in 
Oregon and Washington Territory not earned 
up tothe present time. That would have been 
so much gain to the settler. Butno. Ina 
grand burst of demagogy, the House insisted 
that unless all the lands not earned prior 
to 1879 were forfeited none should be 
forfeited—the company should take ail or 
nothing. Itis to be hoped that Mr. Cobb of 
Indiana and Mr. Payson of Illinois will ex 
plain to the hardy sons of toil the gains that 
they have made in behalf ot homesteaders by 
refusing to take back any part of the public do- 
main originally granted to the Northern Pacific 
Company. 








concluded a long inglictment of its 
that the House had 
trifled deliberately with every interest of the 
country.” Phie 
wretched 
is asked to turn the control of the 


Kansas, 
failures by declaring 
Democrats have yyneache ‘ 
record but when the country 
Hlouse overt 
When 
is the evidence that they will doany better 
than they did the last chance they had 


to the Republicans, the question will b 


There are the best of reasons for believing 
that the resignation of Collector Hedden was 
at the requestof the President. It is within our 
knowledge that his removal was not only ce 
cided upon more than a monthago, bat that his 
successor was also virtually selected. There has 
been no doubt about Mr 
for the position 
Sterling case, and no doubt whatever about 
the President's determination to supersede him 
The effort to make his resignation now appear 
as due primarily to the death of Hubert O 
Thompson is characteristic of the President's 


Hedden’s unfitness 


since his conduct tn the 


| enemies, and no kind-hearted person can tx 


grudge them this final opportunity for using 
Mr. Thompson's name asa club with which 
to assail Cleveland. His death 


blow to them. 


Was 4 great 


The death of Mr. Tilden removes 
last of the old Democratic 
Thurman being now the sole 


almost the 

Alien G. 
of the 
representative men of the party who belonged 
to the Tileen generation. The 
have more of their old leaders 
they have ceased to lead. 


just 


leaders 


survivor 


Republicans 
still alive, but 
During the session 
of Congress closing no one of the 
many Senators and Representatives who have 
long beep prominent in Republican councils 
has taken a single forward step, or shown any 
comprehension of the necessity for a positive 
and pronounced policy of progress if the party 
is to recover power. The only difference 
between the two parties is that the old 
Democratic leaders are dead, while the old 
Republican leaders are moribund. The only 
men who stir the popular impulses are the 
representatives of a new political generation, 
both at the North and at the South, and they 
are coming to the front under a President 
whose public life did not begin until long after 
the war era. 





The liberality of Mr. Tilden’s bequests for 
public purposes will probably surprise most 
people, but rather because of the rarity of such 
generosity among the wealthy men who have 
died of late years than because it is out of 
keeping with his character. About $4,000,000 





of the $5,000,000 which is estimated to rep- 
resent his fortune is left in the hands of three 
trustees for the establishment, support, and di- 
rection of public institutions. Large discretion 
is allowed the trustees, Messrs. John Bigelow, 
Andrew H. Green, and G. W. Smith, in the 
disposition of this money, but Mr. Tilden 
knew his men well, and was justified in in- 
trusting much to their capacity and good sense. 
There seems no reason to doubt that it was Mr. 
Tilden s wish that, after deducting the expense 
of establishing free public libraries in New 
Lebanon and Yonkers, the bulk of his 
fortune should be devoted to a free public 
library in this city, and there is no better 
use which could be made of it. Political ene- 
mies will join his devoted followers in com- 
mending the spirit which prompted Mr. Tilden 
to leave so noble and enduring a memorial of 
his career. 





Two more Democratic conventions came to the 
support of the President’s policy on Thursday. 
The Kansas Democrats were unusually warm 
in their approval, declaring that they ‘‘heartily 
endorse the present Democratic Administration, 
and fully sustain the President in bis intelli- 
gent, manly, courageous efforts to carry into 
practical effect the principles and doctrines laid 
down in the national Democratic platform,” add- 
ing: ‘‘He has been faithful so far to his high 
trust, and his administration of national affairs 
has given assurance to the country that he 
meant what he said when he announced his 
fearless determination to do right whether of- 
fensive to friend or foe, and we join him in his 
sentiment that the perpetuation of the republic 
and of the liberties of the people is far para- 
mount to the existence of any political organi- 
zation.” That is pure Mugwumpism, und 
must make the Old-Fashioned Democrats rub 
their eyes with consternation. The South Caro- 
lina Democrats appear to have been less unani- 
mous, yet they adopted by a small ma 
jority a platform approving unequivocally 
the President’s civil-service reform policy. All 
the official Democratic Ceclarations thus far 
indicate that the President’s hold upon his party 
is slowly but surely gaining in strength. 





The Jacksonville 
Democratic newspaper of Florida, bas been 
a hearty supporter of the President's reform 
policy, and has insisted that in this attitude it 
only reflected the feeling of the masses of the 
party. That the 7/mes- Union was right appears 
clearly enough from the action of the Democratic 
conventions which were held in the two districts 
of the State last week. Whatever discontent 
there might be among disappointed politicians 
would be pretty sure to manifest itself in such 
gatherings, yet not only was there no expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction with Mr. Cleveland, but 
platforms were adopted which endorse his 
course, not merely in general terms, but par- 
ticularly in the matter of the civil service. This 
resolution shows how Florida Democrats feel 
toward the President: 

“ Resoived, That in this, the first assemblage in 
Florida of representative Democrats since the in- 
auguration of a Democratic President, we em- 
brace the opportunity to congratulate President 
Cleveland upon the success of his efforts to bring 
the Government back to those principles of 
purity, integrity, and simplicity that have 
always formed the cardinal doctrines of the 
Democratic faith; and we note witk satisfaction 


Times- Union, the le ading 


| 
| 





The Nation. 


| 


his steadfast fidelity to the promises of econom- | 
cal government and administrative reform that | 


were made by himself and his party prior to the 


election which placed bim in the chair of the | 


cbief magistrate.’ 





Last week the Democrats of the Raleigh | 
(N. C.) Congressional District met in con- | 
vention to nominate their candidate for the 


Fiftieth Congress. The district has been rep- 
resented with great credit by Mr. William R. 
Cox, who is now serving his third term, and 
who has gained a national reputation by 
his manly defence of civil-service reform 


against the assaults of Mr. Randal) and other | 


Democratic spoilsmen in the House a few 
weeks ago, Mr. Cox in that debate planted 
himself firmly upon the platform of reform, 
declaring that it was ‘‘the very genius and 
essence of democracy” to appoint men on ac- 
count of merit instead of political influence, 
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of the counties, which have in all cases nomi- 
nated candidates for the State Sendte who en- 
dorse Mr. Edmunds, and there is no doubt 
that nearly all the Republican nominees for 
the lower branch will be men of the same 
mind. Mr. Edmunds will be reélected, and 
he will be reélected not only upon his anti- 
Blaine record in the campaign of 1884, but 
also upon his recent reaffirmation of his for- 
mer attitude. 





We notice an indisposition on the part of 
the Blaine press to mention Mr. Edmunds’s 
interesting observation, that ‘‘if the Republi- 
cans go to the West and select some ,:ood, 


clean, upright man, with an honest record 


j 


upon financial questions, a man who is 


| above reproach,” the party will have seven 


and heartily commended Mr. Cleveland as | 


‘an Executive who is endeavoring to faith- 
fully execute a law which we placed upon 
the statute-book.” 
lief in the reform principle and 
of the Civil-Service Law Mr. Cox 
mitted the question of his renomination, and 
the politicians of his party secured his re- 


sub- 


Upon this record of be- | 
defence | 


jection by the Convention, with the aid of a | 


local ‘‘ unwritten Jaw” against a fourth term 
for Congressmen. 





Such temporary victories on the part of the 
spoi'smen only render more certain their per- 


manent defeat by arresting public attention | 


and exposing the essential weakness of their 
cause, The surest way of promoting the ac- 
ceptance of the reform principle is to get peo- 
ple to thinking about the question. 


When | 


Mr. Littler of Illinois calls the Civil-Service | 


Law an ‘‘irfernal, unrepublican, and un- 
American measure,” aud the politicians shout, 
‘*That’s right,” 
quiring into the matter, and it will not 
take long for them to find out that, in- 
stead of there being anything ‘* aristocratic ” 
about the system, it is, as Mr. Cox called it, 
‘the very genius and essence of democracy,’ 
because ‘‘it brings the offices within the reach 
of the people.” When the voters have mas- 
tered this idea, they will make short work of 
the spoilsmen. The Illinois member of the 
Republican National Committee may denounce 
reform, and the Democratic office-seekers in 
North Carolina may reject a Congressman who 
has championed the law, but, as Mr. Cox de- 
clared in his speech in the House, ‘* the reform 
will go on, despite the opposition of grasping 
politicians, ” 





the people will begin in- | 


| tion. 


out of ten chances of success in 1888. Yet 
it seems to be an exceedingly sound observa- 
What other course can be mentioned 
which appears wiser? What the Republican 
party needs is unity, and a candidate who will 
poll its full vote. Mr. Edmunds describes the 
only kind of man who can do this; and when 
he says he must be found in the West, he un- 
doubtedly means to exclude himself as well 
as Mr. Blaine. Is not that good advice also ? 
With the prohibition revolt gaining strength 
«very day, with the old bugaboo of danger from 
Democratic power destroyed, with the assess- 
ments upon office-holders and other resources 
for a large campaign fund taken away, can the 
party afford to nominate a candidate who is 
known to be objectionable to a large section of 
his party ? 





The generosity of the Government in the 
matter of pensions is illustrated by a case 
reported in a Montpelier letter to the Boston 
Journal. Mrs. Almira H. Farrar of Water- 
bury, Vt., has just received the large sum of 
$4,125 in cash as arrears, and the assurance of 
$15 a month as long as she lives, as the pension 
due a dependent mother. It appears that 
a son of Mrs, Farrar enlisted in the army 


in April, 1861, and was killed at Gettysburg 
in July, 1863, and the pension is allowed upon 


the ground that he was her only support. But 
it also appears that, when the soldier son died, 
Mrs, Farrar’s husband and three other sons 


were alive, that the family lived on 
a good farm, well stocked with horses 
and cattle, and that these other sons 
are still alive. and able to _ support 


the mother. It is not surprising ‘o find that 
‘‘there is considerable excitement among the 


| neighbors” of Mrs. Farrar in the little town of 


The Vermont Democrats cannot often elect | 
a lump sum what in that region is a fortune, 


any of their own party to office, but they man- 
age to have a good deal of fun trying to foment 
dissensions in the other party. Their conven- 
tion in Lamoille County last week adopted reso- 
lutions endorsing President Cleveland’s admin- 


} 


istration, ‘‘and endorsing and warmly com- | 


mending Hon. George F. Edmunds for his 
action 
in the late election.” The motive in be- 
stowing Democratic praise upon a Repub- 
lican Senator is, of course, to injure his 
standing with his own party, but the scheme 
will fail. Republican county 
have already been held in all but two or three 


in not supporting James G. Blaine | 


conventions | 


750 people where she lives, at her receiving in 


upon the ground that one of her sons was 
killed in the army nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, and that she was depen- 


| dent for support upon this particular one of 


her four sons. Such a case as this has a bear- 
ing upon the President’s vetoes. When the 
Pension Bureau interprets the law so liberally 
as to grant pensions in cases like Mrs, Farrar’s, 
it is obvious that there is small excuse for car- 
rying to Congress cases which the Bureau is 
unable to allow, and that Mr. Cleveland was 
abundantly justified in vetoing many of the 
private pension bills. 
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The fall of silver to 40 pence per ounce has 
startled the great mining camp at Butte City, 
and word c »mes that unless something is done 
there will be a speedy curtailment of the pro 
duction of that metal. Perhaps that is just the 
thing that is wanted to arrest its decline. The 


farmers have seen the price of wheat go down | 


from $1.10 per bushel to about 80 cents, 
and the coal miners and the manufacturers all 
over the country have submitted to a corre 
sponding ‘‘sbrinkage in values.” None of them 
have had the benefit of a law of Congress call- 
ing for the purchase of $2,000,000 worth of 
their products monthly out of the public taxes. 
This bas been the exclusive ‘‘ pull” of the 
silver miners, but it seems to have done them 
little good. The conclusion drawn by 
the gold-bugs and money sharks all over the 
world will be that the decline of silver isa sign 
of ‘‘over-production,” and that it is idle for 
any government or all governments together to 
resist the decline so long as the overproduction 
continues. The truth is, that scientific advance 
in the processes for extracting silver from the 
earth has kept pace with other scientific growth, 
like the advance in the making of steel and the 
spinning of cotton. There has perhaps been a 
contemporaneous decline in the use of silver 
by mankind, but that is not certain. It is cer- 
tain that while legislation may cause more of it 
to be coined, it cannot cause more of it to be 
used. 





The labor unious of this city have decided to 
go into politics, and it is now proposed by them 
to hold a convention to nominate a candidate 
for Mayor and other officers on August 19. 
There can be no objection to this plan, 
and there is much to be said in 
its favor. 
will show the true proportions of the pro 
fessional ‘‘ labor vote,” and that is certain to be 
a useful demonstration. 
stances where a labor candidate has been run, 
the result has been to show that where 
the labor agitators claimed thousands of fo!- 
lowers they really had only hundreds. The 
showing has always been beneficial, for it has 
had the effect of keeping the labor issue out of 
politics for several years afterward. 
as the labor agitators confine themscives 
to claims as to their strength, they are 
able to have great iufluence upon the 
leaders of political parties. A_ striking 
illustration of this has been afforded 
by Gov. Hill, who has given the representa- 
tives of labor more offices than they could ever 
hope to get by popular vote. Of course, re- 
wards of this kind will cease when the labor 
party runs its own candidates and polls, as it 
always has done, only a few votes. 


‘ 1 
So long 





The struggle between the Knights of Labor 
and the cigarmakers’ unions culminated in a 
free fight at the regular Sunday meeting of thy 
Central Labor Union. It was only a week ago 
that the Central Labor Union decided to go into 
politics, and on Sunday it received its frst 
lasson in politics from some of its own mcm 
bers. Under the leadership ot James EF. 
Quinn, the Knights of Labor ‘‘packed” the 
meeting as thoroughly as Barney Biglin eve: 
packed a primary. Quinn bad 183 men in 
the hall, seated in a compact mass, whea 


For one thing, the vote polled | 


In all previous in- | 


The 


Nation. 


the other delegates began to arrive. The 
first formal ballot showed that be bad twenty 
more votes than the other side. As soon ss 
this appeared, the Knights began to decide 
every question in their own favor. Finally 

they moved to ‘‘repeal” the action of the 
previous Sunday, by which the Central Labor 
Union had pledged itself to sustain the 
cigarmakers’ unions in their contest with the 
Knights of Labor. Then trouble began. It was 
declared that a motion to reconsider required 
a two-thirds vote, but the Knights got around 
this by saying they had not moved to recon 
sider, but to repeal, and then their 1883 men 
voted to repeal. As soon as the vote was de 
clared the two factions fell upon each other, 
and a free fight followed, in which some 
blood was drawn. In the midst of the uproar 
the police appeared, and the meeting was ad 
journed by a rush of the fighting delegates for 
the street. 


There can be no question after this about the 
presence of ‘‘politics” in the Central Labor 
Union. Sunday's mecting was — strikingly 
like a political caucus, which either a Tam 
many or a County Democracy or a Republican 
ward faction might have held. There have 
been bundreds like it veld in this city in re 
cent years, and we suspect that Quinn ac 
quired his experience in some of them. The 
signiticant aspect of the affuir is the appear 
ance of such methods in a controversy between 
two bodies of laboring men. They are not 
fightiog with capital in any form, but are tly 
ing at one another's throats to keep one uaion 
from being absorbed by another. [pn fact, this 
is the first violent attempt which bas been 
made to keep the Knights of Laber from 
carrying out the chief aim of their order 
which is the consolidation of the entire labor 
ing classes in one great body. As we lave 
steadily pointed out, the fatal obstacle to thts 
aim is the fact that if it could be accomplished 
it would only result in a combination of all 
laborers to get the advantage of each other 
The laborers themselves are finding this out 
now, and the discovery is hastening the diss 
lution of the Knights of Labor more than es 
Mr. Powderly 's Speer hes 





The testimony of City Chamberlain Ivinsin 
the Squire case furnishes a picture of the city 
government of New York without a counterpart 
in the civilized world to-day, and without a 
precedent unless the doings of the Tweed 
Ring may supply a parallel. According 
theory the government of the = city is 
Mavor and other elected 
and appointed officers. In point of fact, it is 
or was until a few days since, vested in Hubert 
©. Thompson, Maurice B. Flynn, and Richard 
S. Newcombe, three private citizens, who had 


vested in the 


the joint custody of the Commissioner of 
Public Works by means of an 


criminating letter which thev, or some 
f them, had compelled him to sign 
This Commissioner of Public Works was a 
member of the new Aqueduct Board, and had 
The three private citi 
zens had virtually obtained the taxing power 
over real and personal property in New York 
city. Their Commissioner of Public Works, 


the casting vote there. 


1925 
~ 6 
being ai giddy creature who” did not 
know how to behave gave them some 


ubeasiness, or possibly was not able io satisfy 
So one of 
them gave up the incriminating letter, The 
real situation of the government of New York 
was thus revealed While the picture is not 


ull of his masters at the same time 


exactly surprising, itis one which ought to and 
undoubtediy will make the taxpayers very 
angry, Without distinction of party or previous 
condition of servitude, just as a man who has 
been long aware that his chickens are disap 
pearing, becomes suddenly indignant when at 
lust he catches the thief 


The trial of Cutting will perhaps clear the 
heads of the swashbucklers, Gubernatorial and 
other, by the evidence showing that the pr 
soner defied the Mexican court on Mexican 
territory in a very aggravated manper. It is 
at least a debatable question whether Cutting 
did not make himself amenable to the fer he 
when, after repeating the original offence, be 
placed bimself voluntarily in the jurtsdiction 
of the offended tribunal. This position is 
maintained with much force by a writer in the 
conformable to 
Avy sympathy that might be ex 
tended to Cutting personally as a victim of 
foreign persecution is neutralized by the wholly 


Times, and it. is certainty 


reason, 


gratuitous character of the insult which be 
tlune at the court. The trial which took 
place on Friday differed in no wise from 
similar proceedings in our own courts, not 
is any reason pereeivable why the judge 
should not have sentenced the prisoner to 
the full penalty of the Mexican law. It would 
be most unfortunate tf our Government should 
seek to impair the administration of justice in 
1 neighboring republic without some reason 
which will stand the serutiny of the civilized 
world. A fitting rebuke has been administered 
to Gov. Ireland by the sober minded inhabi 
tants of El Paso in the form of a protest 
‘signed by nearly all the lawyers, bankers, 
‘of that town, 


teclaring that they have entire confidence in 


' 


merchants, and business men 


the intention and = ability of the present 
Administration to protect American citizens 
abroad, and that they look for a settlement of 
the existing difficulty in an amicable manuer 
ind without dishonor to either nation 


That the spirit of patriotism is still alive 
may be wisely inferred from the reported en 
listment of a company of volunteers in Penn 
sylvania for service against Mexico in cave war 
is declared against that republic. Tt was a 
mistake, however, on the part of the gallanc 
captain who recruited them to tender their 
services to the President, or to anybody in 
Washington city. They should have been 
offered to Governor Ireland of Texas. Con 
gress having adjourned without declaring war, 
the President is really powerless to accept the 
services of volunteers, but no such limitations — 
restrain the Governor. Mr. Ireland is commit 
ted to the opening of hostilities at an early day. 
Having received the endorsement of a public 
meeting at Vicksburg, and being sure of sup 
port from Shamokin, Pa., we look to see him 
on a war footing almost any time, 
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BUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 








(WEDNESDAY, August 4, to TvoEspaY, August 10, 1886, . 
inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC. 


Coneress rapidly closed up its work on 
Wednesday. The House agreed to the amend- 
ed surplus resolution, 120 yeas to 63 nays, and 
the Senate accepted it without a division. It 
then went to the President. By noon on 
Thursday the appropriation bills were all 
signed, including the River and Harbor Bill. 
To a reporter the President explained that an 
examination of the River and Harbor Bill in 
the light of the facts presented to him by Gen. 
Newton, Chief of Engineers of the Army, and 
Gen. Parke of the Engineer Corps, with 
whom the President conferred on the sub- 
ject, had convinced him that on _ the 
whole the interests of the Government 
demanded its approval. Gen. Newton 
assured the President that of the items in the 
bill all but eighteen in number, comprising less 
than one per cent. of the amount appropriated, 
were meritorious beyond question, and while 
he in no manner condemned those, he was un- 
able to give a positive opinion because of lack 
of complete information concerning them. 
The President said be had gone over the bill as 
fully as the data at hand and the time permit- 
ted him for that purpose allowed, and while 
some of its provisions not included in the items 
above mentioned were probably objectionable, 
he was satisfied that the most of the improve- 
ments provided for were of great importance. 
The present bill is smaller than that for any 
like period in several years. The appropria- 
tion for the period ending in 1883 was $18 
988,875; that for the period ending in 1885 
$14,948,300; and this for the period ending 
1887 is $14,473,900. 


The Morrison surplus resolution failed be- 
cause not signed by the President before ad- 
journment. The conference committees could 
not agree on a Fortifications Bill, and it also 
failed. At four Pp. mM. on Thursday Congress 
finally adjourned until December. 


Mr. Allison, at the close of the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, made a very inte- 
resting financial statement. There will be, he 
said, $10,000,000 more surplus the present fiscal 
year than there was the last. The total appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1886-’87 are $264, - 
783,579; those for the same purposes for the 
year 1885-86 were $219,595,283. The increase 
is in round numbers $33,000,000, made 
up largely of the increase of pen- 
sion appropriations ($16.000,000) and of the 
River and Harbor Bill ($14,000 000.) De- 
ducting the river and harbor appropriation 
—which was not made last year — and 
deducting the increase of pensions, the ap- 
propriations for the current operations of the 
Government are $2,547,823 in excess of like 
appropriations for last year. The deficiencies 
for last year were $4,000,000, while for this 
year they are $13,000,000. If the appropria- 
tions as here stated shall be expended during 
the present fiscal year, and the revenues shall 
be what they were last year, there will still be 
a surplus of about $47,000,000 above the ex- 
penditures. In this statement the sinking fund 
is not included. The permanent appropria- 
tions of the Government, including the sinking 
fund, make an aggregate of $118,910,000; de- 
ducting the sinking fund, a total of $72,000,000 
remains. The total of the appropriations is 
$264,783,579, including the entire appropria- 
tions for the Post-oftice Department. This 
makes the total expenditures, exclusive of the 
sinking fund, and including the Post-office ap- 
propriation, $336,934,534. 


The President on Wednesday withdrew the 
nomination of H. F. Beecher to be Collector 
of the Puget Sound District, owing to the 
Senate’s unwillingness to confirm him. 


The President has renominated Mr. Matthews 
(colored) to be Recorder of Deeds for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


7 





Daniel Magone of Ogdensburg, N. Y., was 
on Tuesday appointed Collector of the Port of 
New York, to succeed Mr. Hedden (resigned). 
Mr. Magone is the President’s personal choice. 
He was determined upon fully three weeks 
ago. He is expected to carry out the letter and 
spirit of the President’s civil-service-reform 
policy, and to take no part in the factional con- 
tests in New York city. Mr. Magone is the 
most widely known lawyer in northern New 
York. He was for some time a member of 
the Democratic State Committee. In 1876 
he was Chairman of it, and to his energy, 
push, and bold methods Mr. Tilden was under 
special obligation for the way in which he car- 
ried this State for the Presidency. Inall party 
matters since 1875 he has been closely allied 
with the Tilden wing of the party, and has been 
the trusted political friend of Daniel Manning. 


The National Civil-Service Reform League 
held its annual meeting at Newport, R. I., on 
Wednesday. George William Curtis, the 
President, delive the opening address. 
Among the resolutions adopted were the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ We declare our adherence to the fol- 
lowing principles: (1.) Appointment for merit 
only. (2.) Merit to be ascertained wherever 
practicable by open competitive examinations, 
and tested by probation. (3.) No removal for 
partisan reasons or merely to make places for 
others. We regard with satisfaction the recent 
circular of the President warning employees of 
the Government against undue political activi- 
ty, because it is a public pledge of the 
sincere and courageous Chief Executive 
that, so far as depends upon him, this 
gross abuse and public wrong shall cease 
We ask the President to extend the application 
of the civil-service rules to the District of Co- 
lumbia, to the postal mail service, to the mint 
service, to the clerical force of the Indian ser- 
vice, and to the other offices where a smaller 
number of clerks than fifty are employed, and 
as much further as may be practicable, for the 
reason that open competitive examinations pro- 
vide a better way to ascertain the qualifications 
of applicants for office than the secret recom- 
mendations from irresponsible persons. We 
ask the Senate of the United States hereafter to 
consider the nominations to office in open ses- 
sion, so that the people may know the reasons 
for the appointment or rejection of their ser- 
vants. Public officers intrusted with the power 
of appointment and removal should be required 
by law or executive order to put upon record, 
in every case of removal, the reasons thereof. 
Appointing officers, when in the exercise of 
their discretion they do not select those rated 
highest on the eligible lists presented to them, 
should in each case be required to file reasons 
for such action. Acts which limit the terms of 
subordinate officers to four years should be re- 
pealed.” 


The American editor, Cutting, was tried at 
Paso del Norte on Thursday. The Prose- 
cuting Attorney said that the case hinged 
upon the written agreement between Viedina 
and Cutting called ‘‘ an act of reconciliation,” 
which was broken and made void by the pub- 
lication of Cutting’s article in the El! Paso 
Sunday Herald ; that Cutting’s breach of con- 
tract gave Medina a perfect right to continue 
his case against the prisoner, and in support of 
this view he quoted article 656 and section 5 of 
article 657 of the Mexican Code. The counsel 
for Cutting then argued that the former action 
had ended the claim of Medina, that Cutting 
did not voluntarily break any Mexican laws, 
and that is why he went so far away to re- 
publish his card ; also, that if the offence was 
punishable, there were many reasons why the 
punishment should be as light as_ possible. 
Mr. Cutting was then offered a chance to 
speak, but simply stated that he could not re- 
cognize the court, and that he was in the 
hands of his Government. The Judge then 
pronounced him guilty and the court ad- 
journed. On Saturday Cutting was sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment at hard labor and 
a fine of $600. On Monday he was taken into 





court, and told that his attorney had appealed 
his case to the Supreme Court of the State, 
and that the appeal had been granted. 


Secretary Bayard, speaking to a correspon- 
dent of the Cutting case, said he saw no reason 
why a satisfactory adjustment of the difficulty 
should not be reached. He had been assured 
that such was the desire of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. Sefor Romero, the Mexican Minis- 
ter at Washington, said some days ago that his 
Government would promptly settle the matter. 


President Diaz of Mexico, in a talk on Wed- 
nesday on the same matter, said: ‘‘I have 
no apprehension of difficulties growing out of 
such an insignificant affair, which is really 
only a quarrel between two disreputable jour- 
nalists. I think that the United States Gov- 
ernment was a trifle hasty in the matter, owin 
probably to early and inaccurate and one-sid 
reports.” 

The text has been published of an extradi- 
tion treaty with Japan, which was signed on 
April 29, 1886, and sent to the Senate by the 
President on June 9. It was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. There are a 
number of provisions to which, it is under- 
stood, Messrs. Edmunds and Evarts objected. 
Chief among these is.that contained in article 
vi. of the treaty, which provides for the deten- 
tion for two months of a criminal whose extra- 
dition has been demanded by telegraph. This 
time limit, 1t is thought, is not, in the case of so 
distant a country as Japan, sufficiently liberal. 
These details the Japanese Minister is author- 
ized to perfect, subject of course to the ap 
proval of the Imperial Government of Japan. 
The treaty is to be taken up early in the begin- 
ning of next session. 

The South Carolina Democrats on Wednes- 
day nominated State Treasurer Richardson for 
Governor, defeating B. R. Tillman, the farm- 
ers’ candidate. One of the resolutions says: 
‘We heartily endorse the wise, patriotic, and 
statesmanlike administration of President Cleve- 
land and his Cabinet.” On Thursday the Con- 
vention, by a majority of four, passed a resolu- 
tion in favor of civil-service reform. 


The Kansas Democrats on Wednesday nomi 
nated Thomas Moonlight for Governor. The 
platform ‘‘ heartily endorses the present Demo- 
cratic Administration, and fully sustains the 
President in his intelligent, manly, courageous 
efforts to carry into practical effect the princi- 
ples and doctrines laid down in the national 
Democratic platform upon which he was nomi- 
nated as the choice of the national Democracy 
for the Presidency of the United States.” 


At the Tennessee election on Thursday the 
entire Democratic judicial ticket was elected. 


The Grand Jury of this city on Tuesday 
found indictments against Rollin M. Squire 
and Maurice B. Flynn, charging them with 
misdemeanor in entering into a compact where- 
by Squire was to conduct the business of the 
Department of Public Works in the interest of 
Flynn. Both men were put under arrest and 
admitted to $10,000 bail each. 


Samuel J. Tilden died peacefully at Grey- 
stone on Wednesday morning at 8:45 o'clock. 
Although he had long been in failing health, 
his end was unexpected. Messages of sym- 
pathy were sent to his relatives by President 
Cleveland, Gov. Hill, and other distinguished 
gentlemen. The House of Representatives 
immediately passed a resolution of condolence. 


Mr. Tilden was born at New Lebanon, N.Y., 
on February 9, 1814, studied at Yale College 
and the University of New York, and prepared 
for the law. Early in life he took an active 
interest in political questions, and when 
eighteen years old he wrote an analysis 
of the political situation in this State—when 
the coalition of National Republicans and 
anti-Masons threatened the supremacy of the 
Democratic party here—which was printed in 
the Albany Argus, and was so clever and 
finished a piece of work that it was generally 
attributed to Van Buren. As a lawyer he 
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rapidly gained a notable reputation, and con- 
tinued his practice until he was nominated for 
Governor in 1874. His analytical powers were 
naturally great, and his arguments in court 
and his examination of witnesses showed the 
perfection of method. He was employed 
in many very important corporation cases. 
Among the minor offices which he held 
were member of Assembly in 1846, member of 
the State Constitutional Conventions in 1846 and 
1866, and Chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee. The Tweed Ring manifested their 
dishke and fear of Tilden some years before 
their exposure came, and in 1869 they tried to 
get rid of him as Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee, but did not succeed. When in 1870 
the Ring charter was prepared and Tweed in- 
veiglel a 1 many honest citizens into its 
support, Mr Tilden went to Albany and 
argued strongly against it. But the charter 
was passed and became a law. When the 
exposure of the plundering done under that 
charter came, Mr. Tilden at once took a 
leading part in bringing the guilty men 
to justice. In the State Convention of 
1871 he declared open opposition to the 
Tweed candidates for the Legislature, and 
in 1872 he consented to become a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, that he might give the 
lawmakers the assistance of his counsel in 
straightening out the affairs of this city. His 
work in finally overthrowing the Ring was very 
effective. Asa part of the warfare against the 
Tweed Ring came the warfare on the corrupt 
judges in this city. Mr. Tilden had taken an 
active share in the formation of the New York 
Bar Association in 1869-70, and he was very 
prominent in the work of putting Barnard, Mc- 
Cunn, and Cardozo off the bench. In 1874 the 
Democratic party in this State nominated Mr. 
Tilden for Governor. The vote stood Tilden 
416,391, Dix 306,074. He took office on 
January 1, 1875. For many years previous to 
that time a ring had had control of the canals 
of the State, and its conduct was scarcely 
less scandalous than that of the Tweed Ring 
here. One of the most notable acts of 
his Governorship was the sending of a 
message to the Legislature denouncing 
this ring. The dishonest system was broken 
up, and the Constitutional Amendment ratified 
a few years later established the canals on a 
new and better system of government. In 
1876 Gov. Tilden was nominated for President 
by the Democrats. The election resulted in 
the famous electoral dispute and the seating of 
Mr. Hayes by the decision of the Commission. 
Mr. Tilden was proposed as a candidate again 
in 1880, but a letter was read from him refus- 
ing to allow the use of his name. Since that 
date he has lived quietly, most of the time at 
his country house on the Hudson, with occa- 
sional visits to his house on Gramercy Square. 


The funeral services of Mr. Tilden took 
place at Greystone on Saturday. A very dis- 
tinguished company was present, including 
President Cleveland and Secretaries Endicott 
and Manning. Simple religious services were 
conducted by Dr. Wm. J. Tucker of Andover, 
Mass. The body was then taken to New Le- 
banon, where it was interred. 


The will of Samuel J. Tilden was read at 
Greystone or Monday afternoon. It is a very 
long document, bequeathing an estate which is 
estimated at about $5,000,000. The disposi- 
tion for public uses of the bulk of the property 
is left to the discretion of three trustees, who 
are John Bigelow, Andrew H. Green, and 
George W. Smith, Mr. Tilden’s confidential 
secretary. Mr. Tilden gives to his sister, Mrs. 
Mary B. Pelton, the house in which she lives 
and the income from $100,000. For each of the 
other relatives he sets aside a certain sum to be 
held in trust by the executors, the income to be 
paid them during their lives, they, however, to 
have power to dispose of the principal at death. 
All the rest of his property is left in trust to 
the trustees, who are also executors, to be ap- 
plied to several public uses. The will provides 
for a free public library and reading-room in 
New Lebanon, and another free library and 
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reading-room in Yonkers. It suggests to the 
trustees the establishment of a great free library 
in this city. 


Mr. Tilden sent this letter to President Cleve- 
land dated February 28, 1885: ‘‘ Your silver 
letter is absolutely perfect. Itis the only silver 
thing I know of that transmutes itself into 
gold.” 


Dr. John Maclean, President of Princeton 
College from 1853 to 1868, died in Princeton 
on Tuesday at the age of eighty-six, 


FOREIGN, 


At a meeting of the Parnellites in Dublin on 
Wednesday, it was resolved that no measure 
offering less legislative and executive control 
over Irish affairs than does Mr. Gladstone's bill 
should be accepted as a settlement. 


If the British Government declines to deal 
with evictions, Mr. Parnell will ask permission 
to introduce a bill dealing with the subject. 


A meeting of Liberal-Unionists was held in 
Devonshire House, the residence of Lord Har 
tington, on Thursday, Lord Hartington pre 
sided, and among those present were Messrs, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Rylands, Heneage, Caine, 
and Jesse Collings. Lord Hartington, in a 
long speech upon the coming Parliamentary 
work, proposed that all attitude of hostility 
towards the adherents of the late Government 
be abandoned. The Liberal sections should 
codperate in an endeavor to secure the en- 
actment of useful legislation, and oppose 
unitedly all proposals looking to the separa 
tion of the empire. He said the consolida 
tion of the party was only a matter of 
time. Towards that end the Unionists 
should at once identify themselves with 
the rest of the Liberals by taking seats in the 
House of Commons among them. He reite 
rated his opinion that the split in the party 
would soon heal. Mr. Chamberlain followed 
Lord Hartington. He said he would willingly 
accept the leadership of Lord Hartington, with 
whom he was in entire and cordial sympathy. 
He declared that such action as Lord Harting 
ton proposed would speedily restore the unity 
of the party. The Unionists, he said, were the 
real victors at the late elections. Mr. Cham 
berlain’s remarks were received with enthusi 
astic cheers. A resolution was unanimously 
adopted that the Radical and Whig Unionists 
should work together, and that the leaders who 
are privy councillors should claim seats in the 
House of Commons on an equality with the 
Gladstonite leaders. The meeting unani- 
mously endorsed the sentiment of the speak 
ers. 


Parliament met at two Pp. M. on Thursday,and 
proceeded with the usual formalities to re@lect 
the Speaker. The chief feature of interest was 
the presence of Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain by the side of Mr. Gladstone in 
the front Opposition bench. When Mr. Glad- 
stone saw Mr. Chamberlain, he arose and 
went over to the Radical leader, shook hands 
with him cordially, and held a conversation 
with him and with Lord Hartington. Mr. 
Gladstone looked extremely well. 


After a consideration of Lord Hartington’s 
speech, the conversation of members returned 
to town goes to show that there is little clearing 
up in the chaos of parties. Mr. Chamberlain 
has declared that he will not vote upon any 
subject which might have the effect of return- 
ing Mr. Gladstone to power so long as the lat- 
ter remains unchanged on the Irish question. 
If some distinct question of Radicalism versus 
Toryism arises, Mr. Chamberlain cannot vote 
against it except at the risk of stultifying him- 
self, nor vote for it without helping Mr. Glad- 
stone’s return. Lord Hartington announces 
that the Unionists will not help the Liberals 
force a premature expression on the Irish poli- 
cy from the Conservatives. On the other 
hand, Mr. Chamberlain's new caucus, the so- 
called Radical Union, has decided to support 
Alderman Cook, the home-ruler, against Mr. 


election for East Birmingham on his appoint. 
ment to the Home Office. In the face of such 
contradictions no one knows what to expect 


The London Times says: ‘* While it musi fre 
ly be conceded that the Unionists, if they suc 
ceed in their bold effort to reconvert the Litx 
rals to old principles, will be doing the country 
the greatest service, it is vain to ignore th 
dangers to which their attempt will expos 
them, The separatists being numerically lar 
ger, the tendency will be to absorb the smaller 
body. Although Lord Hartington and Mr 
Chamberlain will codperate on the Irish ques 
tion, ulterior debatable questions that are cer 
tain to be raised will divide them.’ 


The House of Commons adjourned on Tues- 
day to August 19. 


Rioting was renewed in Belfast on Saturday 
evening and continued unabated during Sunsiay 
and Monday. Time after time the police fired 
on the mob, and on Monday the military wer 
called out in foree, 1,200 reinforcements arriy 
ing from other cities. More than eleven peo 
ple were killed and 1380 wounded = The vity,. 
owing to the wreck and ruin of houses, presents 
a deplorable aspect. Its appearance is similar 
to that of Paris after the Commune, Compe 
rative quiet was restored on Tuesday, though 
there were apprehensions of renewed troubk 

The difference which has prevented th: 
British and Russian members of the Afichan 
Boundary Commission from. arriving at an 
agreement has been settled, and the work of 
the Commission is drawing to a conclusion 


The state of affairs in Burmah is, and has 
been ever since the British occupation, one of 
political discord and social confusion. In con 
sequence of this the British Government in 
India has decided to intrust the supreme com 
mand in Burmah to Maj. Gen, Sir Herbert 
Macpherson, Commander-in Chief in Madras 
Five thousand troops will be sent inte the 
country as soon as the cold season commences 
to scour it and drive out or subdue the mnsur 
gents, and 1,000 additional police will be sent 
from India to maintain order 


The Emperors William and Francis Joseph 
met at Gastein on Sunday and Monday, and 
had a long interview 


A meeting of all the Bonaparte family ex 
cept Prince Victor will be held on the Lith inst 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte will preside. The 
object of the meeting is to unite the Royalist 
party. Prince Victor declines to attend, on 
the ground that he alone represents the Empire, 


One hundred and fifty thousand new sub- 
scribers have applied for the new bonds issued 
by the Panama Canal Company. The num 
ber has exceeded the most sanguine hones of the 
company, 

Honorary degrees have been conferred by the 
University of Heidelberg upon Prof. Alexan 
der Graham Bell of Washington, Prof. Ed 
ward D. Cope of Philadelphia, Prof. Othnicl 
Charles Marsh of New Haven, Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, Superintendent of the Navtical 
Almanac at Washington, and Prof. John W. 
Powell, director of the Geological Survey. 


Prof. William Scherer, the German historian 
and author, is dead, in his forty-sixth year. 
In 1864 he obtained his diploma at Vienna, 
where four years later he succeeded Pfeiffer in 
the chair of German literature. In 1872 he 
took the same chair at Strassburg, and in 1877 
at Berlin. His published works deal specially 
with German literature and history. Among 
them are: ‘ Monuments of German Poetry and 
Prose ’ (1864), ‘Religious Poets of the German 
Empire’ (1874), ‘ The Origin of German Prose 
Romance’ (1877), ‘ History of Alsace’ (1871), 
and a ‘ History of German Literature’ (2d_ed., 
1884). 

The Presidents and ex-Presidents of the 
Central American republics of Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Honduras, Costa Rica, and Guatemala 
have been in Mexico arranging a plan for the 
union of those states in one confederation. 








Henry Matthews, on the latter's seeking a re- 
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THE EXTRADITION TREATY. 


Tne Senate has adjourned without ratifying 
the new extradition treaty with Great Britain, 
but it would be a mistake on the part of in- 
tending embezzlers and defaulters to suppose 
that their interests were considered in the pre- 
mises, The effect of non-action is to continue 
the existing immunity for every species of 
crime that anybody may choose to commit ex- 
cept ‘‘murder, piracy, arson, robbery, and 
forgery,” the five offences named in the 
Treaty of 1842; since anybody committing a 
crime can put himself on British territory with- 
in a few hours, and generally before the crime 
is discovered, Ina paper contributed by Mr. 
George H. Adams of New York to the Ameri 
can Law Review (July-August) it is shown 
how the mere fact of the enumeration of these 
five crimes has tended to make extradition 
more difficult than it commonly is between 
countries which have no such treaty. Murder, 
for instance, means the taking of humar. life 
by premeditation. It excludes all homicides, 
however heinous and unjustifiable, of less de- 
gree than murder, and excludes, of course, 
unsuccessful attempts to commit murder. 
Forgery under the treaty is held to be the act 
or acts known and described as forgery when 
the treaty was made—that is, forgery at com- 
mon law. In the Eno case it was held that, 
although the statutes of both countries had de- 
clared the acts committed by Eno to be for- 
gery, yet since they were not so in the 
year 1842, he could not be extradited. In a 
case quite as remarkable it was held in this 
country that, although a fugitive from Eng- 
lish justice had, in the opinion of the court, 
been guilty of forgery at common law, 
yet, since the English courts had held 
that it was not forgery at common law, 
the party could not be extradited. Indeed, 
remarkable ingenuity bas been put forth 
on both sides to reduce the existing treaty to 
its lowest terms. Diplomacy has sometimes 
aided in the escape of rascals of high degree, 
as in the well-known case of the forger Wins- 
low, who was apprehended in England. An 
act of Parliament passed subsequently to the 
Treaty of 1842 prescribed that stipulations 
should be made with governments to whom 
fugitives were surrendered that they should 
not try the surrendered person for any 
other offence than that for which he was 
extradited until he should have had an 
opportunity to return to British territory— 
this by way of protecting political refu- 
gees. Secretary Fish refused to give any such 
stipulation as to Winslow, not because it was 
desired or intended to try him for any other 
crime than forgery, but because the Treaty of 
1842 was absolute in its terms and called for 
no stipulations. So Winslow went scot free, 
and all extradition between the two countries 
was suspended for atime. It should be added 
that the authorities, both American and for- 
eign, were opposed to Mr. Fish’s contention in 
this case. 

Tbe laws of the two countries respecting the 
punishment of crime and their administration 
are so nearly alike that if no such thing as an 
extradition treaty had ever existed, it would be 
easy for either country to provide for the ren- 
dition of criminals by passing a law naming all 


, 





the crimes in the calendar, and providing that 


persons should be delivered up, on proper de- 
mand, to any country which should enter 
into reciprocal relations as to those crimes. 
This is what Great Britain has done by 
the acts of Parliament of 1870 and 1878, 
and her offer has been accepted by near- 
ly all civilized nations. By reason of con- 
tiguity of territory and identity of language, 
unusual facilities are offered to our criminal 
classes for escape to British jurisdiction. So 
much has the highway to Canada been thronged 
with fugitive bank officers and embezzling 
clerks, that a large portion of the public 
have come to regard British courts and 
society as having strong prejudices against 
the rendition of criminals, if not a secret 
liking for those who run away with other 
people’s money. The facts’ are precisely the 
contrary. We have had the option of accept- 
ing the terms of enlarged extradition, which 
includes all crimes, from murder down to 
fraudulent bankruptcy, any time in the past 
thirteen years, and we have that option now. 
We are not even confined to the Phelps-Rose- 
bery Treaty. It rests with us to put an ef- 
fectual bar across the thieves’ highway to 
Canada. If there is a flourishing colony 
in Montreal composed of people who are 
‘*wanted” in New York and other American 
cities, the fault is altogether ourown. Any 
safe-blower or counterfeiter who can get across 
the border with his plunder is secure (provided 
his act was not accompanied by violence to any 
person so as to bring it under the definition of 
robbery), simply because we have chosen that 
it should be so. Why we have so chosen is 
because we had a “‘ miff” with Great Britain 
about the Winslow case, ten or twelve years 
ago, and because our State Department ‘has 
adhered to the untenable position taken by Mr. 
Fish, 

The non-action of the Senaté in the Phelps- 
Rosebery treaty must be ascribed to the doubts 
entertained by our politicians regarding the po- 
litical effect of the dynamite clause in the 
treaty. This species of crime was not em- 
braced in the English extradition acts 
of 1870 and 1873 because it was not then 
known. Itisa more recent invention. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that the ‘“ miff” arising out 
of the Winslow case has been gotten over by 
lapse of time, or by change of administration, 
so that the two countries can take up the sub- 
ject of extradition in a suitable spirit, the ques- 
tion would naturally present itself to the nego- 
tiators, Shall we follow strictly the lines of 
the general law of Great Britain, or shall 
we take the opportunity to add any new 
crime that may have been spawned by 
the powers of darkness since that law 
was passed? The use of dynamite as a 
persuader to social change is not confined to 
either country. The Chicago Court-house is as 
much exposed to blowing up as the Tower of 
London or the Parliament-house at Ottawa. 
Shall we improve this occasion to provide for 
the recapture of this class of offenders? It 
would have been easier for Minister Phelps 
to have accepted the English statutory schedule 
of crimes. Lord Rosebery could not have 
refused to negotiate on that basis since it was 
a completed part of English legislation and 
diplomacy, Nor could Great Britain consist- 





ently refuse to ratify the remainder of the 
treaty now if the Senate should strike out the 
dynamite clause. Probably the treaty will be 
ratified after some further delay, but the debate 
and the vote upon it ought to be public. There 
are few questions upon which a keener interest 
is felt. 
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THE ‘“‘ POOR NEGRO.” 


ONE of the most important developments of 
the late session of Congress has been the ex- 
posure of what may be called the ‘‘ poor ne- 
gro” humbug. Ever since the black man was 
emancipated and enfranchised it has been the 
role of Republican politicians to profess a 
lively concern about his future, and to as- 
sert that one of their chief aims was to 
secure him in the possession of all the 
white man’s rights and privileges. On the 
day after the election of 1876, when Mr. 
Hayes supposed that Mr. Tilden was to 
become President, he lamented the result 
chiefly on behalf of the negroes, who would 
lose the protecting care of a Republican Presi- 
dent. In every national campaign the Repub- 
lican managers have appealed to hesitating 
voters to support their candidate, on the ground 
that the safety of the colored race depended 
upon the maintenance in power of the Repub- 
lican party. 

It has long been obvious enough to careful 
observers that there was a vast deal of hy- 
pocrisy about these professions, but so 
long as the Republicans remained in power, 
it was impossible to expose the humbug, 
A single session of Congress under a 
Democratic President has sufficed to show 
the truth. Mr. Clevelanc applied a test 
to the Republican Senate which has de- 
monstrated conclusively the real temper of 
Republican politicians toward the negro. 
For the office of Register of Deeds for the 
District of Columbia, the President nomina- 
ted Mr. James C. Matthews, a colored man of 
marked ability resident in Albany, whose fit- 
ness for the place is not questioned. The of- 
fice is a lucrative one, and, naturally enough, 
the selection of a negro to fill it was ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to the many white ap- 
plicants. But, of course, a Republican Sen- 
ate would care nothing for such objections, 
and it was to have been expected that the 
nomination would be promptly confirmed. 
Instead of this, the committee to which it was 
referred delayed action upon the case for many 
weeks, and, when it was finally brought to a 
vote, almost all the Republican Senators re- 
fused to vote in favor of Mr. Matthews. 

The adherence of the Senate to the secrecy 
of executive sessions unfortunately prevents 
the publicity which is always desirable in the 
case of contested nominations, and especially 
in such an instance as this. But the main facts 
about the rejection of Mr. Matthews are noto- 
rious. A pretence was made that he was re- 
jected because he was a non-resident of 
the District of Columbia, but that this 
was a mere pretence is perfectly obvious when 
one reflects that a large number of white 
Democrats have been confirmed without oppo- 
sition by the same Senate for Federal offices in 
Territories where they did not reside. The 
real reason why Mr. Matthews was rejected 
was because he was a Democratic negro, 
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and Republican Senators 


@ lieve in encouraging negroes to vote the 


Democratic ticket. Mr. Ingalls of Kansas, 
who often displays a cynical frankness, is 
quoted as having admitted without any reserve 
that the reason why he and his party col- 
leagues were against the nominee was, because 
‘they thought that the occupancy of so impor- 
tant an office by a negro upon the appointment 
of a Democratic President would tend to weak 
en the hold of the Republican party upon the ne- 
gro vote. 

There could not have been a more forcible 
demonstration of the hypocrisy of Republican 
professions about the negro than this action of 
a Republican Senate. To every right-minded 
person the fact that a Democratic President is 
ready to appoint a negro to so high a station in 
the capital of the nation is a cause for rejoicing, 
as remarkable evidence of the decay of preju- 
dice. But the Republican politician, so far from 
congratulating the negro that both parties are 
ready to recognize his ability, is filled with dis- 
may because he fears that his own party is 
going to lose its hold upon the black man if the 
black man finds that he fares tolerably well with 
the other party. It is plain that the best thing 
which could befall the colored race would be the 
breaking down of the old Democratic prejudice 
against it; the Republican politician sees that 
the breaking down of this prejudice would 
inevitably split the negro vote in halves, and 


- he does his best to maintain the ancient wall. 


It is only when such an incident as this hap- 
pens that we realize the odious tyranny over 
the negro which the Republican politicians 
have established. The black man has never 
been treated by the Republican managers, 
he is not treated by them now, twenty years 
after his emancipation, as a free man in his po- 
litical relations. He is regarded simply as the 
property of the Republican party. It has actu- 
ally been the custom of Republican politicians 
to consult the census in order to find out how 
many men with black skins there were in a 
Congressional district, and then to question the 
fairness of the election if the count did not 
show as many Republican votes as there were 
colored men. If aman bad negro blood in his 
veins, and voted the Democratic ticket in 1884, 
as Mr. Matthews did in company with so 
many old-time white abolitionists, he was de- 
nounced — as Mr. Matthews is denounced 
to-day by that Republican organ, the Al 
bany Evening Journal —as ‘‘a renegade,” 
‘‘an ingrate,” ‘‘a hypocrite,” a ‘‘ crea- 
ture,” and ‘‘opposed to the interests of the 
colored race” — as though the interests of 
the colored race in the United States were dif- 
ferent from those of the white race, and as 
though a man with a black skin, simply be- 
cause of the color of his skin, were bound to 
be the political slave of a party as completely 
as he was the physical slave of a master before 
emancipation. 

The rejection of Mr. Matthews by the vote of 
Republican Senators is one of the most for- 
tunate things for the colored race that could 
have happened, It cannot fail to open the eyes 
of negroes to the hypocrisy of the talk with 
which Republican politicians have so long de- 
Iuded them. They will see that the interest of 
these politicians in the negro is as a Repub- 
lican voter ; that when he casts his ballot with 
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the other party, they have no further use for 
him. It is a good thing to have this fact made 
plain. It will hasten the day when negroes 
shall divide between the two parties precisely as 
white men do, and when the odious color line 
shall be finally wiped out. 


A NOTABLE VICTORY FOR REFORM. 
Tne Democratic State Convention in South 
Carolina last week possesses a national interest 
from the fact that there was a sharp fight over 
the civil-service question and a notable victory 
for reform. This is the first time that an issue 
has been made over this question in any Demo 
cratic convention since Mr. Cleveland was inau- 
gurated, the usual practice having been to adopt 
some deliverance couched in general terms, 
with which neither the spoilsmen nor the re 
formers were disposed to quarrel. But in South 
Carolina there was an open contest as to 
whether the Convention should endorse the 
merit or the spoils system, and the result of 
such a contest in a representative State of the 
‘* solid South ” is of the first importance. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported a 
platform which contained half-a-dozen planks 
regarding State and national affairs, but made 
no reference whatever to the civil-service ques 
tion. A motion was made to adopt the plat 
form, and it was about to be put and carried in 
the usual way when Capt. F. W. Dawson, edi 
tor of the Charleston News and Courier, called 
attention to the fact that,although nearly identi- 
cal with the platform adopted in 1884,there was 
one omission which seemed to be of great im 
portance in view of the record of the party on 
the subject, to wit, the following plank: 

‘*Civil-service reform, appointments to minor 
offices under tests that will :ndicate the qualifica 
tions of the applicant, promotion by merit, a 
fixed tenure of office, and no removals except for 
cause.” 

Capt. Dawson moved that this plank be 
inserted in the platform as reported by 
the Committee, and supported his motion in 
an emphatic speech. He pointed out that 
the Legislature had taken a clear and unmistaka 
ble stand on this question, resolutions covering 
the same ground having been adopted by that 
body at two separate sessions and almost with 
out dissent. He reminded the Convention that 
oue of the State’s Senators, Gen. Butler, is “a 
stanch advocate of civil-service reform,” and 
that the other Senator, Gen. Hampton, has 
gone so far as to propose that it be made an 
offence for a member of Congress or a Senator 
to urge, unsolicited, the appointment of any 
person to public office. He declared that to 
omit now the old and familiar declaration 
in favor of the reform, when the Demo- 
cracy of the State has been in the past 
‘* planted squarely upon the bed-rock,” would 
place the party in a false position, and would 
be regarded as a change of policy, and even as 
a repudiation of the broad and wise principle 
which before had been accepted as its guiding 
principle. He recalled the fact that Grover 
Cleveland was elected upon a reform plank in 
the platform of the last Democratic National 
Convention, and declared that it is his record 
on this issue *‘ which goes so far to give him 
his present enormous strength among the peo- 
ple of the United States.” Capt. Dawson con- 
cluded as follows: 

**T cannot believe that the South Carolina Con- 
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vention, with the previous history and recerd of 
the party before it, will repudiate the principle 
of civil-service reform as expresse! in the 
amendment, and rebuke President Cleveland 
himself by telling him at this day, and after the 
grand victory that has been obtained, that the 
South Carolina Democracy are not in sympathy 
with him and are ready to turn their backs upon 
him and the policy and the principle be represents 
[ am confident, Mr. President, that the Conven 
tion will stand by its old landmarks, and im 
adopting the amendment which is proposed will 
keep itself in the position that it has held for 
years—the position which it asserted before the 
triumph was ours, and which we assert un 
swervingly now that the Democratic party bolts 
power.” 


Capt. Dawson was loudly cheered during 
his speech and at its close, but the spoilsmen 
did not propose to yield without a struggle. 
Capt. T. H. Clarke, a delegate from Kershaw 
declared against the proposed amendment, and 


said that ‘‘he felt) that) the old princi 
ple of Jackson was right, that to th 
victor belonged the spoils Mr. Murray of 


Anderson opposed the amendment, and said 
that ‘‘ he was of the opinion that the present 
Civil-Service Law was not in accordance with 
the genius of Democratic institutions, The 
rascals should be turned out, and honest, faith 
ful, and true Democrats substituted Col 
Haskell of Richland spoke strongly aguinst the 
proposed amendment ‘He believes 
sent Civil Service Law tended towards hoeping 


tthe pre 
Republicans in oftice He regretted as dec ply 
as any one that this matter of civil-serviee re 
form had been brought into this Convention, 
but since it had been brought in he would 
vote against the addition of any plank to the 
platform.” 

Other speakers supported the amendment, 
Mr. Murphy of Colleton, for example, 
that ‘if it was a right and proper plank to put 
in the platform of 1884, when we wanted to 
elect a Democratic President, it was a proper 
plank to be putin the platform of 1886, now 
that Grover Cleveland had been clected.’ 
Finally a vote was taken upon amo 
tion to lay the reform amendment on the 
table. As the roll-call proceeded it was seen 
that the contest would prove a very 
one, but when the end came ii was found that 


may ing 


close 


the spoilsmen had been beaten, the motion to 
table having been lost by 149 yeas to 153 nays. 
The announcement of the vote was greeted 
with a storm of applause, and the plank was 
then adopted without a division. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the signifi 
eance of such a contest, ending in such a 
nothing before has 
so plainly shown, the strength of reform 
with the people. The resolution upon which 
the fight was made contains in a few words 
the whole gospel of Civil-Service Reform 
—entrance into the service only upon proved 
qualifications, promotion by merit, and no 
removals except for cause. This is the very 
antipodes of the Jacksonian doctrine of a 
‘clean sweep” of incumbents, and a bestowal 
of the offices in return for political services. To 
adopt such a declaration was to place obstacles 
in the way of every professional office-secker, 
not only by requiring him to prove his capacity 
before he can have a chance to fill a vacancy, 
but by endorsing the policy of not making 
vacancies ‘‘except for cause.” It was nota 
mere declaration in favor of reform in the 
abstract by a party which was out of power 
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and bidding for votes, but a declaration in fa- 
vor of reform in the concrete, when such re- 
form affects the chances of every office seeker, 
by a party which is in power and is called upon 
to show exactly where it stands. 

It would not have been surprising or dis- 
couraging if a convention made up, as the 
average State convention always is, so largely 
of professional politicians, had rejected the pro- 
position to come out explicitly in favor of re- 
form ; but the defeat of the spoilsmen is cause 
for rejoicing. It shows that the Democratic 
politicians in the section where the Democratic 
party is strongest have already begun to appre- 
ciate the fact that the success of the party de- 
pends upon its fidelity to its pledges, and upon 
the heartiness with which it supports the Presi- 
dent. 


i 





AN AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN IMBROGLIO. 
Hunaaky, like this country, has a patriotic 
Decoration Day in May. On each anniver- 
sary of the capture of Buda in 1849, the walls 
of which were scaled by Gérgey’s honvéds, af- 
ter a terrible struggle at dawn on May 21, 
the common burial ground of the fallen 
heroes—in the Military Cemetery—is decked 
with wreaths by their surviving comrades. 
While the preparations for this act of national 
piety were being made this year, Brig.-Gen. 
Jansky, of the Austro-Hungarian garrison of 
Buda-Pesth, happened to observe how neglect- 
ed were the neighboring graves of the Imperial 
officers who fell gallantly fighting in defence 
of the stronghold against the revolutionists. 
Among these graves is that of Gen. Hentzi, 
the commander of the defence, who was mor- 
tally wounded in the last hour of the deadly 
conflict. Jansky, a Slav by birth and an 
Austrian soldier by training, regarded this neg- 
lect as a dereliction of duty on the part 
of the Imperial-Royal army, and persuaded a 
number of his surbordinate officers to join him 
in honoring the memory of the martyrs of 
fidelity to the flag and crown. The Austrian 
graves were accordingly decorated with wreaths, 
and so was the public monument of Gen. 
Hentzi, erected in the Castle of Buda after the 
surrender of Gérgey’s army to the Russians 
and the final triumph of reaction, and left 
standing by the chivalrous Magyars on the re- 
vindication of their national autonomy in 1867. 

This new and unusual tribute to the memory 
of an officer who had not only deranged the 
victorious spring campaign of the patriots in 
1849 by his obstinate defence of a stronghold 
in the centre of the country, but in so doing 
had laid in ruins by bombardment the fairest 
portion of Pesth, on the opposite bank of the 
Danube, incensed the more susceptible por- 
tion of the population of the Hungarian 
capital, and especially the young followers 
of the Independence party. Their creed is 
that Hungary, while abiding by the per- 
sonal dynastic union with Cisleithania, 
must have a separate national army of her 
own, They saw in the action of Jansky and 
his military friends an insult to the patriotic 
sentiment of the nation, prompted by the 
highest military circle in Vienna, of whose 
centralizing and absolutistic spirit the Inspec- 
tor-General of the common army, Archduke 
Albert, ‘‘ the hero of Custozza,” is deemed the 
embodiment. This aged relative of Francis 
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Joseph had just toasted the common army, at 
the capital of Bosnia, in words in which the 
Radicals of Buda-Pesth saw only devotion to the 
Emperor, with a tacit negation of his duties as 
King of Hungary. Violent demonstrations 
against these ‘‘outrages” were at once re- 
solved upon, and executed in a riotous way in 
the streets of the capital in the early part of 
June, so that the police had repeatedly to in- 
ierfere with sword and bayonet, and even 
troops of the garrison had to be called 
out. Jansky’s windows were smashed, a 
number of persons were wounded, hundreds 
were arrested, and one man was killed by a 
bayonet. 

Both wings of the Opposition in the Hun- 
garian Parliament, the Moderates and the 
Radicals, tried to profit by these occurrences 
to weaken the position of the Tisza Cabinet, 
the oldest in Europe. The adroit Premier 
ably and rationally answered interpellation after 
interpellation, blaming Jansky’s action as ‘‘uni- 
wise and incorrect,” but vindicating the defend- 
ers of order. The odium which his condemna- 
tion of Jansky excited in the military spheres 
of Vienna was intensified by a fierce attack on 
Archduke Albert, in the Pesther Lloyd, from 
the pen of Dr. Falk, an editor frequently in- 
spired by the Minister President. The latter 
himself bad made, in debate, depreciatory allu- 
sions to the unpopular Archduke. Fe had also 
referred to the highest military authority in 
the land as sharing his own view of 
the officers’ demonstration in honor of 
Hentzi. This was rightly understood to be 
an allusion to the opinion of Baron Edelsheim- 
Gyulai, Commandant-General in Hungary, a 
distinguished soldier of German birth and 
Hungarian adoption and leanings. To place 
himself in the right at Vienna, Tisza repeated- 
ly visited that capital, while Falk completely 
changed tactics in the Lloyd, extolling the 
private and civic virtues of Archduke Albert 
in a way which provoked a riotous outbreak 
against the glaringly inconsistent editor. Jan- 
sky had in the meanwhile received leave of ab- 
sence from his post in the Hungarian capital, 
order was restored there, and a favorable reac- 
tion in the popular mind ensued. Backed by 
a vast majority in the Parliament, and high in 
the favor of Francis Joseph, Tisza seemed to 
have completely triumphed over his civil as 
well as military opponents. 

The exasperation of the higher army circles, 
however, caused by the provocations in the 
streets, the press, and the Parliament of Pesth, 
needed salving. About the middle of July, 
therefore, when the popular animosities in 
Hungary seemed to have subsided, a measure 
was adopted in Vienna which promised to give 
satisfaction to both sides in the controversy, if 
reason could prevail over passion. Baron 
Ede!sheim was placed, ‘‘ at his own request,” 
on the retired list with a pension, to which 
a decoration with a grand cross of a high 
military order was added, and Brig.-Gen. 
Jansky was removed from Hungary to Bo- 
hemia, with the rank of division-command- 
er. Gen. Pejachevich was appointed Edels- 
heim’s successor. Thus rewards and removals 
were blended together, and satisfaction ap- 
parently given both to military honor and to 
popular susceptibility. But in Hungary the 
retiring of Edelsheim and the promotion of 





Jansky alone were considered by the excited 
populace, and the leaders of the Extreme Left 
or Independent party found the opportu- 
nity favorable for renewing their attacks 
on the Cabinet, and opening a crusade 
for the separation of the Hungarian army 
from that of Cisleithania. Monster meetings 
were announced in various parts of the coun- 
try, and flaming appeals made to the patriotism 
of the masses. The excitement grew apace, 
and Tisza, about the beginning of this month, 
found it advisable once more personally to ex- 
plain the state of affairs to Francis Joseph, and 
plead for some concession calculated to allay 
the patriotic heat of the Magyars. According 
to the latest advices by cable, the Emperor will 
gratify the Premier. 








ARCHZOLOGICAL CHRONOLOGY. 


THE remarks of Mr. W. J. Stillman in No. 
1099 of the Nation on ‘‘ chronological attribution 
in archzological research” (as he very well puts 
it), apply with equal correctness to archologi- 
cal finds on this hemisphere. The truth of his 
statement that ‘‘in implements, in methods of 
structure, in pottery, etc., survivals are so com- 
mon and so strange in their persistency that 
there is almost no reliance to be placed on them 
alone,” is well exemplified on this continent wher- 
ever the occurrence of ruined aboriginal sites co- 
incides with actual occupation by aboriginal 
tribes. Thus, in New Mexico, for instance, not 
only is the water-jar made and used to-day by the 
Pueblo Indians (the so-called tinaja)—the bowl 
or cajete (whether for household use or for pur- 
poses of worship)—identical in shape with those 
found among ruins of every description, but the 
style of decoration is the same; and as that deco- 
ration rests mostly on types originally, at least, 
symbolical, we easily recognize a perfect agree- 
ment between the fundamental ideas underlying 
designs at Casas Grandes (Chihuahua), through- 
out Arizona and New Mexico, into Colorado, and 
those painted to-day by the Indians of Zuni, Mo- 
qui,and along the Rio Grande. Symbolism has 
‘stood over,” as E. B. Tylor expresses it in his 
definition of the word superstitio, in spite of ad- 
vances, in spite of modern example and patterns. 
It is utterly useless to point to such and such 
kinds of pottery as ‘‘ older forms”; they recur at 
various times and at the most remotely distant 
places. Thus corrugated and indented pottery 
was used and made as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In Sonora a corrugated surface was pro- 
duced, by scratching, on jars used less than a cen- 
tury ago. A “‘lost art” is only that of producing 
a thick vitreous gloss, very clumsy, on lines of 
paintalone. Thistype of pottery was commonin 
the pueblos up to 1680; at present, even recollec- 
tion of how it was made has vanished among the 
Indians. 

Mr. Stillman refers to “ the occurrence of flint 
implements with much later forms,” and says: 
‘The use of flint knives for circumcision is of 
very late record, probably for sanitary reasons 
as well as surgical, and maybe for hieratical 
also.” Flint and obsidian are not altogether out 
of use today among the American aborigines. 
Operations cn horses and cattle are still some- 
times performed with obsidian splinters in pre- 
ference to steel even; and as to surgical practice 
on the human body, the crescent-shaped tools of 
obsidian as well as of flint are to-day used by 
medicine-men in secret. Sanitary reasons are 
conceded to be at the root of this old custom, but 
in addition there is a belief in the celestial origin 
of the instruments themselves. Thus the cres- 
cent of flint which the Tehua Indians still have 
(and conceal from foreigners) is kept imbedded 
in the powder used as a preventive of lightning- 
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strokes—the flor del rayo, whose aboriginal 
name I omit, owing to its great length. 

Fetishes of to-day have the same type as those 
from utterly forgotten ruins. The medicine 
idols of lava, painted red, which are used and 
made to-day, are like the oldest ones exhumed. 
At Casas Grandes I found a panther-fetish, re- 
cognizable as such at first glance, and closely re- 
sembling the ‘‘long-tail” (as Felis concolor is 
called at Zuni) so plentifully carved by the Pue- 
blos and used by them at the present time. 

The same conservatism is exhibited in purely 
ornamental objects. Shells and shell-beads have 
identical shapes and sizes, whether exhumed in 
Sonora or Chihuahua, found in cliff-houses, or 
worn to-day and manufactured at Santo-Domin- 
go, Taos, or Isleta. The same applies to tur- 
quoise pendants. 

What was formerly termed the “stone age” 
continues to flourish among the village Indians 
of the Southwest (and also among roaming na- 
tives), notwithstanding the use of steel and of 
gunpowder. The hand-mill is of lava, and such 
slabs as have been used in long-abandoned settle- 
ments are carefully exhumed and set up in the 
houses of to-day. Newly ‘ built” earthenware 
(the turning-wheel is yet unknown), newly plas- 
tered walls and floors, are still smoothed and 
polished with the pebble or drift of olden times. 
The grinding-pin is often ‘‘ picked ” with a piece 
of pointed flint. Sluggers or slungshots made of 
a stone ball covered with rawhide were but lately 
discarded. Stone hatchets and hammers are out 
of use, but it is quite interesting to observe how 
the Pueblo Indians still turn to a stone for purposes 
of beating, pounding, or hammering, in prefer- 
ence to the American hatchet or axe, and how 
much more they can accomplish with the former 
than with the latter ‘‘ tool of the age.” Flint- 
tipped arrows have almost disappeared now, but 
at the present date the Apaches use, against smali 
game, simple wood-pointed shafts—weapons still 
more primitive than the arrow-head of flint or 
obsidian. The wooden club is still extensively 
wielded, and, were the Pueblo Indians to go to 
war, we should not fail to see ‘‘ le bouclier de mon 
pére,” of gaudily painted buffalo-hide, strapped 
to his body. 

The study of aborigines and aboriginal remains 
in the Southwest affords the great advantage that 
it presents to us, side by side, the culture of a 
long-gone past in its minute details, and a cul- 
ture of to-day which has preserved enough of the 
old to make those details, not only intelligible, 
but mostly tangible. In the Old World, the intel- 
lectual and moral life of peoples who existed be- 
fore the time of inscriptions can only be sur- 
mised. Here it becomes the object of direct ob- 
servation: we cap, to a great extent, learn to feel 
and to think as they felt and thought untold ages 
ago. Archeology and ethnology in the South- 
west may, therefore, yet become of some service 
to classical archeology even—in a modest degree. 
They may serve to illustrate the growth of insti- 
tutions, of features in art and industry, during 
periods so remote that, on eastern continents, 
every reliable tradition thereof is lost. 

1 shall not refer to the great field of primitive 
sociology, in which American studies have been 
so fruitful, but cannot refrain from alluding here 
to two minor instances in symbolical decoration. 
The cross is not uncommon on painted pottery ; it 
occurs on rocks—either in colors or carved and 
scratched. Its signification is definitely ascer- 
tained by study of the symbols among various 
tribes. It is needless to state that such symbols 
are very ancient. The cross stands for the star 
in general; if painted red it is the star of eve- 
ning, if white the morning star. The Greek fret 
and the scroll, clumsy and coarse sometimes, are 
equallycommon. Their symbolical import ts also 
ascertained. In both cases it signifies the whiri- 





wind. A study of pottery from more than 300 
localities between the thirty-seventh and twenty- 
ninth degrees of latitude bas further satisfied us 
that, in the case of these two designs, there is a 
sensible rise in development from north to south. 
It is very gratifying to know that there is at 
least some faint connecting link between classi- 
cal archeology and that Cinderella among scien- 
tific researches, American archwology at home. 
Ap. T. BANDELIER, 








THE PRINCES AND THE ARMY. 
Paris, July 30. 

THE French army has been so far extremely 
averse to mixing in the political struggles: there 
is no example of any French pronunciamiento. 
The Coup d’Etat of December, 1850, was made 
with the help of the army, but Prince Napoleon 
was in power when he made it; the Minister of 
War obeyed his orders, and the army obeyed the 
orders of the Minister of War. The army, in 
this respect, somewhat represents the people—a 
people without any political initiative, extreme- 
ly docile, unable to resist the tyranny of Paris. 
All the initiative is in the capital, and if the 
provinces triumphed over the capital in 1871, 
during the days of the Commune, it was because 
half the country was still occupied by foreign 
troops, and because the Government was in Ver- 
sailles. The political inertia of the army is noto- 
rious; I have often heard generals, holding the 
most decided views in politics in their personal 
capacity, speak with horror of the possibility of 
a conflict between two French regiments. In 
fact, such a thing is considered a sheer impos- 
sibility. The army is the army of the nation, 
and knows nobody but its recognized chief of the 
day. 

In order that this strong sense of discipline 
should be preserved, it is highly important that 
the army should feel secure against all political 
agitations, that its rights should be respected by 
the powers of the day. The Republican opinions 
of such men as Cavaignac or Charras did not 
prevent their advancement under the reign of 
Louis Philippe. Under the Second Empire, Mac- 
Mahon, though he was notoriously a royalist, be- 
came a Marshal of France. The Governments 
could ignore the private feelings and opinions of 
the soldier, since the soldier never obeyed the 
commands of the politicians. 

A new spirit seems to be introducing itself in 
the army, and it has found an exponent in a 
young and ambitious Minister of War. I will 
not speak here of the law of the 25th of June last, 
which banishes the heads of the families that 
once reigned over France, and which forbids all 
the members of these families to enter the French 
army and navy. As soon as this law was pro- 
mulgated, the Ministerof War informed ali the 
officers belonging to the house of Orleans and to 
the Bonaparte family that they were struck off 
the army list. The eldest son of the Duc de 
Chartres was passing at the time his examination 
for the school of St. Cyr. His compositions were 
sent back to him unopened. This was strictly 
legal,as he was competing for entering the army. 
Was it legal to strike off the army list those who 
had entered it long ago! Article 4 of the law 
of banishment says merely that *‘ the members 
of the families which have reigned in France 
shall not enter (ne pourrons entrer) the army or 
the navy, bor exercise any public function, nor 
any elective mandate.” [It may be argued that 
the possession of a military grade is a public 
function; but this is a very poor argument, as 
the grade, the rank of officer, is very distinct 
from the function, from the employ. It is al- 
ways permitted to the Minister of War to place 
an officer in what is called ‘‘retrait d'emploi,” 
and, in fact, in February, 1883, the Duc d’Au- 
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male, the Duc de Chartres, the Duc d Alencon, 
were placed in this category, and deprived of 
their functions, the one as general-inspector, the 
others as colonel and as captain. There are many 
officers who, for one reason or other, have no 
employ, but they cannot be deprived of their 
grade. 

The Minister of War, fearing that his measure 
would disquiet the whole army, said himself in 
answer toan interpellation on the 18th of July 
‘1 am the first to say very loudly that the officer 
is proprietor of his grade, and nobody, absolutely 
nobody, can take it away from him; provided 
however, that he has obtained this grade in con 
formity with the law.” Then he tried to estab 
lish that the Duc d’Aumale and Prince Murat had 
not obtained their grades regularly and in oon 
formity with the law. The Chamber of Deprutios 
was so enchanted with this argumentation that 
it voted at once that the speech of the Minister of 
War should be placanied on the walls of all the 
mairies of France, There it ison the walis of uy 
mairie, and what do the bystanders learn in 
reading it! They learn that the advancement of 
the princes has been rapid; they are told the 
dates of their promotions; the legal question re 
mains totally ignored 

Nothing has been more legal than the advance 
ment of the Duc de Chartres. He was a volun 
teer in the war of IST), be was promoted and cde 
corated by Gambetta. After the war the Const 
tuant Assembly, which was a sovervign aewembiy, 
appointed a Committee of Grades, which revised 
all the grades received during the war. (The 
present Minister of War, who objects to the ad 
vancement of others, served in Paris during the 
siege, and he received three grades in succession 
during this siege.) The decisions of this Commit 
tee had a sovereign character, as has been recog 
nized by the Council of State (dieeree of Novem 
ber 15, IST2, and of January 3. 187). The Duc 
de Chartres was confirmed in his grade of major, 
and he afterwanis became colonel in the most re 
gular way. The position of Prince Murat ts this 
he certainly advanced rapidly, but he obtained 
all his grades in conformity with the law of April 
14, IS®, on advancement in the army, which is a 
constitutive law ofthe army. As for his son and 
Prince Roland Bonaparte, they entered St. Cyr, 
and became officers in the most regular way. 

The Minister of War had not the slightest 
right to strike these officers from the army list, 
though he could deprive them of their employ. 
The law of May 1%, L834, distinctly gives to the 
grade the character of a real property. The 
Council of State has always considered it as 
such. It would be easy to cite the text of vari- 
ous decrees which give Ghis interpretation to the 
law. The Minster of War, moreover, committed 
a very strange mistake when he struck off the 
Murats from the army list, as belonging to the 
families which bad once reigned in France. If 
he had taken cognizance of the acts which have 
established the status of the family of the Na 
poleons, he would have seen tiiat there was a 
distinction between the imperial family proper 
and what was called the civil family: that the 
members of this civil family had no right of suc- 
cession; that the descendants of Napoleon L., of 
Joseph, of Louis, of Jerome Bonaparte, were the 
only members of the imperial family, while the 
Murats and the descendants of Lucien Bonaparte 
had no hereditary rights. It was unnecessary 
cruelty to treat them as pretenders ; it is quite 
clear that the late law of banishment was only 
directed against the princes who could eventually 
become pretenders. 

The position of the Duc d’Aumale must be ex- 
amined by itself. His advancement was not dis- 
puted by the Republicans when he came hack 
from exile after the war, when he was made 
President of the Council of War which judged 
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Bazaine. It was not disputed as long as the 
army had to be reorganized, when he took com- 
mand of the Seventh Corps d’Armée, at Besancon, 
and took all the measures to preserve a great part 
of our eastern frontier against a new invasion. 
It was not disputed when he was made Inspector 
of Armies, and inspected the south of France. 
The last man to dispute it at the time was the 
present Minister of War, who served as Colonel 
in the Seventh Corps d’Armée. Now this Minis- 
ter of War says quietly to the Chamber that the 
Duc d’Aumale did not enter the French army 
‘either by going to a military school or by serv- 
ing in the ranks of the soldiers.” He savs that 
the Duke was made sub-lieutenant in 1837, at 
the age of fifteen, and that he became very ra- 
pidly colonel and general. He tells all the dates 
of the promotions ; -he forgets the dates of the 
victories, the long and arduous struggle in Al- 
giers, the combats with Abd-el-Kader, the taking 
of the Smala, the pacification of the French 
colony. 

Let us look only at the legal aspect of the case. 
When the Duc d’Aumale became an officer, 
France was a monarchy. The Minister of War 
cannot suppress history. It is of the essence of 
monarchy to attribute special rights to the mem- 
bers of the royal family. All the kings and em- 
perors of Europe use such rights. An ordon- 
nance of August 2, 1818, decided in one of its 
articles that when the princes of the blood who 
were not yet generals entered active service, the 
brevet of maréchal-de-camp (or of brigadier) 
should be sent to them after the first campaign. 
King Louis Philippe, when the law of 1832 was 
passed, consented to a diminution of his preroga- 
tive ; he inserted in the ordinance of March 16, 
1838, which was issued in execution of the law of 
April 14, 1832, an article thus worded : 

‘* The princes of our family may be named colo- 
nels after the age of eighteen years. Their ad- 
vancement to the grades superior to the grade of 
colonel is submitted to the conditions enunciated 
in article 10 of the law of April 14, 1832. How- 
ever, after a war campaign, they may, without 
the accomplishment of these conditions, be pro- 
moted to the grade immediately superior to the 
one which they are in possession of. Their vari- 
ous promotions are to be inscribed on the roll-list 
of the army.” 

This ordinance of 1838 is perfectly lega!, and 
the regularity of the nominations made in favor 
of the princes of the royal blood was recognized, 
after the fall of Louis Philippe, by the law of 
August 4, 1849, on the organization of the gene- 
ral staff of the army. Shall we add that all the 
restrictive dispositions of the ordinance have been 
obeyed? To be sure, the Duc d’Aumale was colo- 
nel at the age of nineteen ; but he only became 
brigadier in 1841, after two campaigns in Africa. 
He became divisional general after two new 
campaigns, followed by the defeat of the great 
Arab leader, Abd-el-Kader. It is therefore evi- 
dent that if the Duc d’Aumale received a rapid 
advancement, this advancement was always the 
recompense of great military services, and was 
in conformity with the rules of the time. After 
the fall of the Empire, he naturally took his 
place at the head of the generals of division, in 
virtue of the date of his nomination ; and it was 
owing to this circumstance that he was chosen 
by M. Thiers as President of the Council of War 
which condemnec Marshal Bazaine. 

The question is now before the Council of State, 
but it will probably be long before the judg- 
ment of the Council is delivered. To many peo- 
ple the legal and technical question will appear 
very secondary in comparison with the political 
question. There are many who believe that the 
law of the strongest is, after all, the best law, and 
that it ought to supersede all others. It is idle to 
debate with these strong-minded adherents of the 
theory of the struggle for life, applied to man- 
kind, to forms of governments, to races, nations, 





and even families. We should have much to say 
if we undertook to discuss these barbarous theo- 
ries. ltis with a feeling of great sadness that we 
are obliged to confess that they are at present tri- 
umphant. The Conservative, Athenian, Peri- 
clean, amiable, open republic of M. Thiers, 
of Jules Simon, and others is no more; the con- 
tract made at the time of the creation of our ex 
isting constitutional laws has been broken; the 
modus vivendi which had allowed France to 
live peacefully for a few years, has come to an 
end. Time will show what is to be the result of 
the thorough policy—of intolerance in religion, 
of tyranny in civil life. 








‘““PARSIFAL” AND “ TRISTAN.” 


BAYREUTH, July 26. 

THREE death-blows—literally—have lately been 
struck against the {cause of Wagner, compared 
with which all hostile attacks must be regarded 
as mere fly-bites, In rapid succession, within 
three years, Wagner himself, his royal patron, 
Ludwig II., and his best singer, Scaria, bave pass- 
ed away. The news of Scaria’s sudden death was 
received just a few hours before the first perform- 
ance, on the 23d, of ‘ Parsifal,” of which he had 
been the most perfect interpreter and régisseur 
since 1882, Had this triple fatality occurred ten 
years ago, it might have retarded the popular ap- 
preciation of Wagner’s art twenty years or more. 
The death of the King, however, came near frus- 
trating at least this year’s festival; and had 
Wagner lived he would have been perhaps the 
first to suggest a postponement, for he admitted 
that without King Ludwig's kindly encourage- 
ment “ Parsifal” would not have been per- 
formed in his lifetime, or perhaps even would 
not have been written. 

The Bayreuth Tageblatt comments on the un- 
usually large number of English, French, and 
American listeners at the first performance; and 
the proportion of foreigners is indeed quite strik- 
ing. After getting on the branch road which 
connects Bayreuth with the main railways, north 
and south, it seemed to me as if I was on a local 
Hudson River or New Jersey train, so plentiful 
were the New Yorkers, most of them well 
known in the musical world. They all looked 
tired and warm, and complained of the slowness 
of the railroads. To give an instance: It took 
me three days to come from Visp on the Rhéne 
(near Zermatt, Switzerland) to Bayreuth (between 
400 and 500 miles), and I always took the fastest 
train. On the Rhéne road the average rate of 
the fastest train is twelve miles an hour, It 
was not on this road, however, but on the way 
from Augsburg to Nuremberg, that the conductor, 
while talking to a passenger inside a coupé, had 
his coat pulled by an assistant, who exclaimed, 
‘Herr Conducteur! It is time to go!” Where- 
upon that official replied in a bass voice of im- 
perturbable placidity, ‘Ja, ja! Gleich” (pre- 
sently). 

After his arrival at Mecca, the weary pilgrim 
was taken in tow by the Wohnungs-Comité, 
which had provided rooms—generally the best 
room or parlor of some family in moderate cir- 
cumstances—at the average rate of a dollar a day; 
which, though about three times the ordinary 
rates, appears reasonable enough to foreigners. 
At three o’clock the Bayreuthers formed two 
lines in front of the Wagner Theatre, to watch 
the carriages drive up the hill, and to point out 
the famous among the guests. There are no 
Emperors or Kings, as in 1876, but there are 
several Princes, and the literary and journalistic 
world is well represented. Liszt, who, with 
Wagner’s children, was in the King’s box, was the 
centre of attraction, until the lights were turned 
down, reducing the auditorium to pitch dark- 





ness, making the reading of text- books impossible, 
and revealing the stage pictures with marvel- 
lous distinctness. Whenever I have the good for- 
tune to sit before one of these stage pictures at 
Bayreuth I cannot help recalling a remark of 
Helmholtz, that one may look at a photograph of 
a strange place many times without getting a 
vivid impression of it, but that after seeing it 
through a stereoscope and then visiting it, the 
spectator will have the impression of having 
actually been there before. This is precisely the 
difference between a stage picture at Bayreuth 
and one on any other stage. Those who have 
seen ‘* Parsifal ” at Bayreuth have actually lived 
among the Knights of the Grail, among the flower 
maidens in Klingsor’s magic garden, and in the 
gay meadow on Good Friday morning. And 
this stereoscopic illusion is produced by the 
means so often described—the darkening of the 
auditorium, the having an empty space between 
stage and auditorium, and the invisibleness of the 
orchestra. This delightful arrangement, though 
it had been suggested by other famous musicians 
before Wagner, and though its magic charm has 
been demonstrated here for ten years, has been 
nowhere copied, though there have been a few 
partial imitations, the success of which has, of 
course, been only partial. ‘ 

The illusig is not only optical but acoustic too; 
for the invisibleness of the orchestra makes it 
appear as if the music proceeded from the stage. 
It almost seems, indeed, as if the singers produc- 
ed the instrumental as well as the vocal music; 
and it need not be said that this results in a de- 
lightful unity ot impressions. The ‘ Parsifal” 
orchestra is this year, as usual, under the 
command of Kapellmeister Levi of Munich. 
He has not, however, his own orchestra, 
but one made up of musicians from several or- 
chestras. Though they are all excellent musi- 
cians, they have never before played together, 
and this was occasionally noticeable on Friday. 
For though as a whole the orchestra: work was 
wonderfully clever and impressive, in a few 
places (notably the erratic introduction to the 
third act) one missed the subtle accents by means 
of which the Munich orchestra— which played at 
the festivals in 1882, 1883, and 1884, and there- 
fore must have been over the score about fifty 
times—so wonderfully balanced and contrasted 
the variously combined motives. Perhaps the 
flaws were noticeable to those only who had 
heard ‘ Parsifal” before; but they show that the 
best orchestra cannot do full justice toa Wagner 
score until it practically knows it by heart. 
From a less exacting standard of judgment than 
that which prevails here everything was per- 
fect, except the bells, which were even less 
satisfactory than in 1882. The problem of con- 
structing a not too expensive set of chimes, the 
tones of which, while distinctly marked as to 
pitch, shall have the deep droning sound of ca- 
thedral bells, has not yet been solved. Will not 
some inventive Yankee apply his imagination to 
this task? 

Vocally, the performance did not differ greatly 
from those of 1882, as the cast included three 
singers who were in the original cast—Malten of 
Dresden, Winkelmann and Reichmann of Vienna. 
All three were admirable, especially Fraulein 
Malten, whose superb voice thrilled the whole au- 
dience in the second act, while in dramatic action 
she has greatly improved since 1882, Great ef- 
forts have been made to secure Malten for our 
Metropolitan Opera-house, and there is hope that 
she may be able to visit us next year. The rdle 
of Gurnemanz is perhaps the finest vocal part 
ever written by Wagner, and Herr Scaria’s 
interpretation of it was probably the best speci- 
men of dramatic singing on record. His suc- 
cessor, Herr Siehr, though very good, cannot 
but suffer by comparison, Some, even among 
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the Wagnerites,complained that the epic narrative 
in the first act is ‘* too long "—an objection never 
heard while Scaria sang it ; another proof that 
Wagner’s dramas are interesting throughout only 
when they are interpreted by first-class artists. 
At today’s performance of ‘‘ Parsifal” the cast 
will be a different one, there being three sets of 
singers for both ‘ Parsifal” and ‘‘ Tristan.” 
This alternation is one of the things that make 
the Bayreuth festivals so interesting; not only 
because one can thus hear in one week the lead- 
ing vocalists of the leading German opera- 
houses, but because the feeling of emulation is 
thereby mightily stirred in the artistic heart. 
When Malten, for instance, sings the part of 
Kundry, the presence of the most distinguished 
audience can hardly inspire her tosuch a supreme 
effort as the knowledge that all the seats in the 
front row of the “ parquet” are occupied by the 
festival artists (including the rival Kundry, Ma- 
terna), looking for faults through the microscopic 
medium of jealousy. 

The audience was one that would have glad- 
dened Wagner’s heart. After the lights had 
been turned down there was not a stir or sound 
to be heard, except the occasional tinkling 
of the little silver bells on the bracelets of 
some ill-bred fashionable “ladies.” Even at 
the close of the first and second acts the 
audience respected Wagner’s wishes by abstain- 
ing fromany attempt to call the artists before 
the footlights. At the end of the last act, how- 
ever, the whole storage battery of enthusiasm 
was discharged at once ; though even here the 
artists would only allow the curtain to be raised 
while they retained their position in the final 
tableau, refusing to mar the illusion by commg 
before the footlights and making an undramatic 
modern bow of thanks. The Bayreuth method 
of displaying enthusiasm is based on the ther- 
mometer of silence: the more a scene is appre- 
ciated, the more profound stillness reigns in the 
house; and there were places in “ Parsifal” 
where it seemed as 1f breathing itself would be an 
offence against one’s neighbors. 

During the performance of “Tristan und 
Isolde,” which followed two days after ‘ Parsi- 
fal,” this Wagnerian etiquette was not quite so 
strictly observed—not only because ‘ Tristan,” 
being a secular drama, does not call for such reve- 
rential silence as the quasi-ecclesiastic ‘‘ Parsi- 
fal,” but also because the majority of the audi- 
ence consisted of a party of Viennese, who had 
been brought here on a special excursion train. 
The Viennese, being the most musical people in 
the world, are irrepressible in their enthusiasm, 
especially when listening to Wagner or Strauss, 
whom their liberal taste allows them to admire 
equally—each in his sphere. Consequently every 
act of ‘“‘ Tristan” was applauded frantically, 
though even here the artists respected Wag- 
ner’s wishes, and refused to be seen after the 
fall of the curtain, before the end. The en- 
thusiasm of the audience was fully justified, for 
a grander performance of Wagner's love-drama 
has perhaps never been given. I have always re- 
garded ‘‘Tristan” as Wagner’s most inspired work, 
and two of New York’s leading Wagnerites, who 
previously considered ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ” his su- 
preme effort, admitted, after yesterday's per- 
formance of ‘ Tristan,” that I was right. In 
front of me sat two Frenchmen, who kept mut- 
tering to one another, ‘ C’est merveilleux, c'est 
merveilleux !” and there can be little doubt that 
if “ Tristan” were to be produced in New York 
next winter, as has been intimated, it would at- 
tract as many crowded audiences as ** Die Meis- 
tersinger ” did last year. 

The first act of *‘ Tristan ”"—the conveying on 
shipboard of an unwilling bride to an aged king 
by a young hero, culminating in the love potion 
unwittingly drunk by them, which makes them 
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the victim of an irresistible passion—is wonder- 
fully dramatic. On the love scene in the garden, in 
the second act, the composer has lavished a wealth 
of ravishing orchestral effects such as are to be 
found in no other work of his; and in the death 
scene of the last act the poetry of the 
text is only equalled in impressiveness by the 
tragic pathos of the music. Morally, too, no 
candid person can object to the legend as treated 
by Wagner. For, by the introduction of the 
magic love potion, he removes the action of the 
lovers from the region of mere amorous adven- 
ture (as treated by the mediwval poets) to the 
sphere of inevitable tragic necessity. And as, 
moreover, in his version, /solde has never really 
become the wife of the king, who, indeed, when 
he hears of the love potion, follows the lovers to 
give his consent to their union only to see them 
breathe their last, the objections which have 
been advanced against Wagner's drama are seen 
to rest on ignorance and malice in perhaps equal 
parts. 

As this was the first performance of ‘Tristan” 
ever given in Bayreuth, great things were 
expected of the scenic features and the perform- 
ance, all of which hopes were realized. Vogel of 
Munich as Tristan and Frau Sucher as /solde 
were very impressive in their difficult parts, and 
Frau Staudigl was such a good Brangidne as to 
make one wouder why she should have been 
two years in New York with her husband, with 
out appearing in German opera. The orchestra 
was perfect, bringing out the delicate mezzotints 
abounding 1n this score with the same skill as the 
more brilliant colors; while the sailors sang their 
brief but very realistic chorus with admirable 
vivacity. Wagner's idea of heightening the ef 
fect of the music by means of minute correspond 
ences with the dramatic by-play was illustrated 
in a hundred ways. To give one striking 
instance: While the sailors gradually pull 
in a rope, the orchestra plays a charming little 
melody with a peculiar rhythmic accent and 
swing, that suits their action so remarkably that 
it seems as if the two necessarily belonged to- 
gether; and perhaps some of the Americans in the 
audience will, when they see the sailors on the 
Etruria or Werra puliing their ropes, juvolun- 
tarily exclaim: ‘Hang it! Why don’t the fel- 
lows sing the Rope Motive /” 

At the first performance of * Tristan,” as of 
** Parsifal,” the house was crowded, and the indi 
cations are that the fifth festival will be the most 
successful financially of all those given so far. 
What a bitter pill this must be to those who, like 
Hanslick, confidently prophesied that the festival 
of 1876 would never be repeated! It was announced 
yesterday that the sixth festival will be held next 
summer. Five festivals in ten years is at the rate 
of one every two years, which is even in excess 
of the anticipations of Wagner, who, when he 
first built the theatre in Bayreuth, merely hoped 
to have a festival once in three years. In one 
thing, it is true, Wagner was disappointed—in 
his desire to make Bayreuth a dramatic high 
school for young singers. This plan, he says, 
failed from lack of a sufficient number of candi- 
dates of talent. But in another sense Bayreuth 
always was, and stall is, a dramatic high school, 
where the singers who never enjoyed Wagner's 
tuition learn from those who have, and the latter 
from one another. Even Madame Marchesi of 
Paris, who has trained so many /yric singers 
for the operatic stage, is pow recommending 
her pupils to visit Bayreuth, and she admits 
that the possession of a dramatic voice is 
now the great desideratum in a singer, while 
light, lyric voices are at a discount. Even Patti, 
Nilsson, and other leading warblers are without a 
“* job” this season, and have sought refuge in the 
concert hall, while for dramatic singers the mana- 
gers are fighting and establishing boycotts against 
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American competitors. And for this change in 
popular taste Richard Wagner and his Bayreuth 
festivals are chiefly responsible. H. T. F 


—— = ~ = 





Correspondence. 


INTELLECTUAL MEN AND WOMEN 


To tHe Eprror or Tue Nation: 


Sir: Your correspondent “E. Ro S.,” two 
weeks ago, in his interesting letter,’ Why Not 
Make Her an Intellectual Woman 
very truly that state of affairs in society which 
results from want of mental activity in its mem 
bers, namely, generai lack of interest in ali sub 
jects of thought except mere gossip; hence the 
deplorably low state of society talk amd society 
entertainments in general, As a remety your 
correspondent suggests that the women should be 
made more intellectual by receiving a higher et 
ucation, And in the last number of the Nation 
Mr. Robert Waters joins the first correspordient 
and quotes what a lady of Vassar College siys 
about the matter, 

Now, I appreciate fully these remarks, Dut 
think it can be easily shown that the mere higher 
instruction, such as colleges usually afford, is far 


9 . ' 
describes 


from likely to produce the desired effect Che 
fact is, that we find people everywhere, both men 
and women, who bave bad the advantage of a 
college education, but who, in a few yoars of life 
in business or in society, have lost almost the last 
trace of interest in matters of science, literature, 
art,etc,. What is the cause of this! In my esti 
mation it is our wrong modes of instruction. We 
do not instruct in order to mspire, but in omer to 
have good recitations, The standing of the pupil 
does not depend upon his insight into the subject 
of study, not upon having perceived the bearing 
of the lesson upon other parts, not upon seeing 
what other questions of interest are raised there 
by, but depends, in the main, upon the glibness 
with which he recites from the book. The pup! 
is far more interested in the “ percentage ~ of bis 
recitations than in the subject-matter of those re- 
citations. After finishing a course of study in 
any science, the ordinary pupil bas in his mind a 
recollection of things learned and recited, but not 
digested. He has nota source of reflection and 
interesting inquiry inviting him in all bis spare 
moments. Such he would have, had he really 
mastered the elements. 

I believe that all candid observers will say that 
these statements are true as regards by far the 
greater part of our colleges and schools of all 
kinds. Now, let a young man or woman thus 
trained enter the world: that source of joyful 
mental activity which he possesses who has 
learned to take a scientific, unselfish interest in 
things, is totally wanting; and as those sub 
jects once learned (chiefly by force of memory) 
pass away, the mind becomes more and more 
vacant, and we have the result which we observe 
every where in society. 

The aim and purpose of all education is prima- 
rily the greater happiness of the individual, The 
value, then, of a higher education consists not so 
much in storing the mind with useful knowledge 
as in giving that inspiration which throughout 
life is a source of joyful activity, a source of in 
terest in all that interests the best of our race. 
We shall look in vain, I fear, for improvement 
in the tone of conversation in society, for im- 
provement of the interest that people take in 
earnest matters of thought and inquiry, so long 
as the conditions I have pointed out continue to 
prevail.—Respectfully yours, 

WERNER A. STILLE. 

Sr. Louis, August 1, 1886, 
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WOMAN IN MUSIC, 


To THe EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am glad to observe that my little book, 
‘Woman in Music,’ is bringing out some discus- 
sion of the subject implied in its title in the col- 
umns of the Nation. In the opening chapter of 
the work an examination of the problem why 
woman has thus far failed to create any large 
musical composition destined to become classical 
is invited, and the author’s inability to solve it 
is freely acknowledged. 

I can hardly allow the communication of Mr. 
Philip Hale, which appears in your paper over 
the date of Paris, July 9, to pass without a reply 
to its manifest injustice, At the very outset Mr. 
Hale says: 

‘“*T have not read Mr. George P. Upton’s ‘ Wo- 
man in Music,’ but from your notice of it in the 
Nation of June 17th I infer that he is better ac- 
quainted with German music than French music, 
and that Elise Polke is more of a personality to 
him than Louise Bertin, C. de Grandval, or Au- 

sta Holmés. To be sure, Elise Polko is known 
in America by a translation of stories about mu- 
sicians in which traditional and original lies are 
ingeniously mixed with descriptions of that pecu- 
liarly sentimental, ultra-amorous nature so dear 
to that class of German women called by Hein- 
rich Dorn ‘die Horde iiberspannter hysterischer 
Weiber.’ But to see her taken seriously and 
even named in the same sentence with Clara 
Schumann, does not of itself awaken a desire to 
buy Mr. Upton’s book.” 

Mr. Hale’s unfair statement is in itself suffi- 
cient testimony that he has not read the book. 
Had he done so, he would have found that on 
page 17 the reader is warned against accepting 
the musical literature of Elise Polko, as being 
untrustworthy, and that the only other connec- 
tion in which her name is used is on page 145, 
where her personal description of Mendelssohn’s 
wife is cited, because it is the observation of an 
eye-witness. As to Mme. Schumann, twelve 
pages are devoted to her musical genius and to 
the reiations between herself and her husband, 
while frequent and enthusiastic reference is 
made to her in other parts of the book. I do not 
think this point needs further amplification. 

The cases of French female composers cited by 
Mr. Hale attest to the truth of the general senti- 
ment which forms the keynote of ‘Woman in 
Music,’ namely, that ‘‘ while a few women, dur- 
ing the last two centuries, have created a few 
works, now mostly unknown, no woman during 
that time has written either an opera, oratorio, 
symphony, or instrumental work of large dimen- 
sions that is in the modern repertory” (p. 20). 
Mr. Hale cites Louise Bertin, Mme. de Grandval, 
Mile. Holmés, and Mile. Pelletan. Louise Bertin 
wrote an opera, “ Esmeralda,” which was an 
eventual failure, for the reason that it was not 
well written. Mme. de Grandval and Mlle. 
Holmés have a local reputation. They are un- 
known out of France. Neither of their names 
can be found in the standard encyclopeedias, and 
not one of their works is in the modern repertory, 
or, so far as I know, has had a hearing outside of 
Paris, As to Mile. Pelletan, her reputation rests 
upon the Gluck edition, which has nothing what- 
ever to do with the subject of my book. 

The remainder of Mr. Haie’s communication is 
too flippant to need answer.— Yours truly, 

GEORGE P, UPTON. 


* CHicaGo, August 1, 1886. 





QUEER DOINGS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSISSIPPI. 


To THE EpitoR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: On the 23d of June the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Mississippi declared vacant 
the chairs of mathematics, Latin, Greek, English, 
natural history. Shortly afterwards the Secre- 
tary, Hon, H. M, Sullivan, himself 4 member of 
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the Board, scattered broadcast over the land cir- 
culars requesting intending applicants to forward 
their testimonials, or be present here in person, on 
the 27th of July, when the Board would meet to 
fill the vacant chairs. 

Straightway there rose up from the Baptists of 
the State a cry of alarm and indignation. Sixty 
thousand of them (white and black) “ would 
know the reason why” their ‘‘ representatives” 
in the Faculty, one of them a minister, had been 
ousted. The Methodists, too, had a “‘ representa- 
tive,” also a minister, among the five that had 
been dropped; and the Presbyterians; and the 
Episcopalians. 

By the morning of the 27th five hundred teach- 
ers, hailing from nearly every State in the Union, 
and many from foreign parts, had entered the lists, 
most of them by letter. Thirty-five had hastened 
hither to be on the spot, remembering that les ab- 
sents ont toujours tort. The Board met on Tues- 
day and did not adjourn sine die till Thursday 
afternoon. What was the outcome of it all? 
Truly 

“ Parturiunt montes: nascetur ridiculus mus.” 
Nay, hardly so much as a mus. It took two 
days and a half for the fifteen members of the 
Board to “ swap votes ” in such a way as to rein- 
state the several ‘“‘ representatives” of the Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Episcopa- 
lians, shove the Methodist into the gap made by 
the Chancellor's resignation, and stop up that gap 
with a Presbyterian, the ‘“‘sole and only” man 
taken from the five hundred. And the five hun- 
dred who stood for mathematics, Latin, Greek, 
English, natural history—what of them? Why, 
they seem to have gone on ‘‘a fool’s errand.” 
But, doubtless, they have learned this lesson— 
that when the University of Mississippi next an- 
nounces a batch of vacant chairs they must go to 
their ministers for certificates of orthodoxy, not 
to the masters in literature and science for testi- 
monials to their fitness. 

The trustees have been guilty of a gross indig- 
nity to both the five and to the five hundred. The 
five were removed for cause or without cause. 
If for cause, they should not have been reinstated. 
But they have been reinstated; ergo. If the elec- 
tion had been solely on men’s merits, one of the 
five hundred would surely have beaten one of the 
five. But not one of them did it; ergo.—I am 
very truly yours, 

ONE OF THE FIVE HUNDRED. 


OXFORD, Miss., July 30, 1886. 





“TRAFFIC IN VOTES.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sm: Your correspondent, ‘‘ G. B.,” in his arti- 
cle in No, 1101 of the Nation, under the above 
heading, comes justly to the conclusion that the 
way to prevent this evil is to inspire the people 
with a greater interest in elections, and make 
them feel a responsibility in the selection of can- 
didates. 1 should like to suggest the advisability 
of carrying this principle still further, and of 
keeping up the same interest and responsibility 
of the people throughout the term for which their 
representatives are chosen. The people should 
not be allowed to feel that their duties are ended 
on the election to Congress of Mr. 1 or Mr. 2, and 
that the responsibility is thenceforward shifted 
to the shoulders of their representative elect; but 
they should feel the necessity of watching his 
votes in order to be able to criticise them, and, if 
need be, to express publicly their disapproval of 
them in a way which the representative would 
feel. In the majority of cases how many people 
know or care which way their representative has 
voted upon any particular question ? 

It seems that this feeling of responsibility 
would excite the interest of the people, and render 
them constantly on the alert to catch their repre- 
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sentative in a wrong vote, and that the represent- 
ative in his turn, if he knew that the seal of po- 
pular disapproval were liable to be put upon his 
actions, would be more careful in casting his 
vote, and in scrutinizing more closely the provi- 
sions of each measure with particular reference 
to the opinion of his constituency. 

It may be inquired how this result is to be pro- 
duced. We have in answer only to point to the 
example of one of the smallest members of the 
family of republics. In the present Constitution 
of Switzerland there is a provision that certain 
laws of a general scope, and not urgent in charac- 
ter, may, upon the demand of a certain number 
of voters, be referred to the popular vote ; and it 
is only after the final vote of the people in favor 


of a measure so referred that it becomes a law. ~ 


This Referendum, so called, has been in opera- 
tion for nearly twelve years, and seems to have 
worked well. During this period of twelve years 
fourteen laws have been referred to the people 
on their demand. Of these fourteen, but three 
have finally received the approval of the people. 
The total number of laws upon which the Refe- 
rendum has been demanded by the people shows 
their unflagging interest in national affairs, while 
the large proportion of rejections shows that the 
people are not inclined in Switzerland to stand 
aside in politics, and allow their representatives 
to have their own way in the national legislature 
as we do. A. F. 
Boston, August 6, 1886. 





THE DISINTEGRATION OF PARTIES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: Your remarks on party disintegration 
could be supplemented indefinitely. In all sec- 
tions of the country the dissolution is marked and 
rapid. I have before me just now a leading De- 
mocratic paper which censures a Congressman of 
this State for even favoring the consideration of 
the Morrison tariff bill, and, in the very next 
sentence, belabors him for opposing the Adminis- 
tration. 

But it is useless to multiply instances. The 
truth is apparent that we are clinging to the 
mere forms of organizations which have no logical 
excuse for continuance whatever. This ought 
not to continue, cannot continue; but what is 
going to come out of it all? Are any wise steps 
being taken to organize order out of the political 
crash that is long since overdue? Scattered 
ahout, here and there, are all the elements neces- 
sary to the formation of a party to which a pa- 
triotic American could give his support and 
maintain his self-respect—a party that would in 
course of time repair the damage done by the pre- 
sent Supreme Court in its unaccountable legal- 
tender decision; a party that would have the ho- 
nesty and courage to reform a tariff system 
which is so manifestly absurd that even the par- 
ty which brought it into existence cannot defend 
it; a party which would interpret the Constitu- 
tion as it is, and not in accordance with the dic- 
tates of political expediency; a party that would 
use its power to reform the civil service instead 
of hampering the President in his efforts to do 
so; that would resolutely and unanimously op- 
pose demagogical pension schemes, river and har- 
bor steals, and all that class legislation whose 
chief end is to secure another term for its au- 
thors. 

Where are the newspapers and public leaders 
whose duty it is, and whose sacred privilege it 
should be considered, to gather these elements to- 
gether ? The time has come, and we are looking 
for a leader. A resolute, independent move for- 
ward might not be so quickly crowned with suc- 
cess as it was in the foundation of the Republican 
party, but its success would be no less certain. 
Will not the many papers and influential public 
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men who recognize and deplore the folly, the stu 
pidity of clinging to organizations which bave 
not even the shadow of a basis in reason or expe- 
diency, come forward and lead us out of this 
quagmire of political corruption and imbecility ‘ 
The country at large is getting sick and tired of 
the present condition of affairs,and the right kind 
of a revolution now is about the only thing that 
can prevent one of the wrong kind in the near 
future. W. Hd. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., August 7. 





CAPITAL AND ENTERPRISE. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 


Srr: The labor agitations which culminated in 
the Chicago bomb-throwing have called people's 
attention forcibly to subjects which have always 
deserved, though they have not always received, 
respectful treatment. Nothing is more worthy 
of serious and fair-minded consideration than the 
present industrial situation. No one is more 
worthy of courteous and fair-minded treatment 
than a man who attempts to take a sympathetic, 
intelligent interest in the statements of certain 
classes of society who think they are suffering un- 
fair treatment at the hands of other classes. 

Without doubt, the interest in this country in 
economic and labor questions has increased many 
times over within the last year. In view of the 
increased attention which many are giving such 
matters, will you allow me to emphasize two im- 
portant economic definitions? I think that the 
distinction between profits and interest, bet ween 
the entrepreneur and the capitalist, has been too 
much neglected. Trained economists, as well as 
socialistic and labor agitators, seem to have the 
impression that profit must necessanly accrue to 
the owner of capital. Prof. Francis A. Walker, 
who has given the subject of profit more discern- 
ing treatment than perhaps any economist, out- 
side of Germany,says .‘ Political Economy,’ chap. 
iv, sec. 276): ‘‘ Unfortunately, as it seems to me, 
the entrepreneur function has not been adequate- 
ly treated, if, indeed, it has been in the smallest 
degree recognized. English and American eco- 
nomists in general have chosen to regard the capi- 
talist as the employer of labor—that is, as em- 
ploying labor merely because of the possession of 
capital, and to the extent only to which he pos- 
sesses capital.” The German economists have long 
recognized the importance of the entrepreneur 
(Unternehmer) in modern industrial distribution. 
Briefly, the entrepreneur (the employer, the boss) 
is anindividual who organiges an industry either 
on his own or on borro ved capital. He comes to 
do this because he is endowed with the personal 
qualifications which make a modern industrial 
enterprise a success, These are, mainly, powers 
of organization and administration and business 
insight. He gains profit because he has these 
qualifications. His profit is what remains when 
the cost of raw material, wages, interest, rent, 
and all expenses have been deducted from the 
gross produce. Profit is the reward of excep- 
tional ability. One man gets more profit than 
another, other things being equal, because he has 
the above-named personal qualities to a greater 
extent than the other. A man gets profit be 
cause he has natural abilities which other people 
are willing to pay for. As industrial society is 
organized at present, it cannot get along without 
the entrepreneur, It is doubtful if it ever can ; 
we need him more and more every day. The 
only ways in which profit can go to any one but 
the entrepreneur are two: he might be a kind- 
hearted man and give his profit away to some 
one ; he might make a voluntary surrender of it. 
There are not enough kind-hearted people en- 
gaged in industry at present to establish an in- 
dustrial system on this basis, Some or all of his 
profit might be taken from him by force. This 
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would mean that society had concluded not to 
allow enterprise and natural ability to be re- 
warded without stint or hindrance, A codpera- 
tive organization of society might be brought 
about in which the entrepreneur would not ap 
pear except as a boss or foreman. No scheme of 
society is practicable which leaves out of con- 
sideration individuals with the capacities of the 
entrepreneur. A codperative commonwealth or 
a socialistic state would need him much more 
than society does now. He would be needed so 
badly that unless the commonwealth or state, 
when it came to reward him, suspended the law 
of supply and demand, he could probably get 
what he asked for. That is what he receives 
now, and he would not be likely to ask for less, 
It is evident that interest and profit are very dif- 
ferent things. Capital is paid interest, not profit. 
Interest is what is paid for the use of capital. 
Profit is the reward and product of exceptional 
ability. 

Aman may combine both functions, He may 
gointo manufacturing on his own capital. In 
that case his surplus over cost of production 
must be at least sufficient to pay the current rate 
of interest on his capital, and to give him such 
profit as will make it worth his while to continue 
in the business. We are never surprised to find 
a man engaged in business with at least borrow- 
ed circulating capital. We are surprised at the 
reverse. The capitalist and the entrepreneur 
are more apt than not to be different persons. 

This distinction may not seem to be of much 
value. There can never be any harm in insisting 
on clearness of definition, and, I am sure, great 
damage and misunderstanding are resulting from 
neglect to do so in this case. Inasmuch as the 
orthodox economists have confused this impor- 
tant distinction, 1t is not surprising that labor 
agitators and socialists have also gone amiss. In 
socialistic and labor literature we bardly ever 
find the distinction made. The capitalist is al- 
most universally confounded with the enfrepre 
neur, Capital and the capitalist are made to bear 
the whole responsibility for what goes wrong in 
the present social system. According to Lau 
rence Gronlund (* Codperative Commonwealth,’ 
page 24), in 1880 at least four times as much of 
the annual product of labor in this country went 
towards the support of labor as went towards 
compensation for the use of capital. Profits ab 
sorb more than interest and rent together. If 
the annual amount which goes to profit, in the 
strict sense of the term, were handed over to the 
wage-earners, the wages of each workingman 
would be raised by something less than one-half. 
With whom, then, have the laboring classes most 
excuse for a quarrel ! No colossal fortune can be 
raised by the employment of capital at three and 
four per cent. The man who borrows capital at 
such rates and has the natural ability to make 
twenty per cent. with it should attract the invec- 
tive of the agitators for a spell. 

It would be a cause for thankfulness, on the 
part of both laboring man and capitalist, if we 
could get along without the enfrepreneur. Prof. 
Walker says there is no economic excuse for him 
except that he performs services which neither 
laborers nor capitalists can do for themselves. 
How to manage without brains an individual or 
private enterprise, is the question which agitates 
the socialistic and labor world.— Very truly, 

T. K. WorTHINGTON. 

JouNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY, August 5, 1886, 





CONTROL OF THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM. 
To tre Eprror or THE Nation: 

Sir: The following translation of an extract, 
in, the Berliner National-Zeitung, from a recent 
article by the editor of Schmoller’s Jahrbuch fiir 
Gesetagedung, Verwaltung und Volkswissen- 
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schaft, may interest a number of your readers, 
Schmoller is Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Berlin, very reactionary in his 
views, but deservedly popular for his qualities as 
amanand asa teacher, Where the bias of his 
political opinions does not interfere, he may be 
considered a model teacher; and his views of the 
present University system should compel atten 
tion all the more as they set him at variance with 
his political friends. In his review of a pam 
phlet by Dr. Georges Blondel, of Lyons, on the 
“Study of Law at German Universities,” occurs 
the following passage ; 


* We desire a reform of the socalled academic 
freedom of the student. Blondel lays well found 
ed stress upon the fact that, in spite of its great 
advantages, in the case of law students its worst 
features become most apparent. This freedorn 
while stimulating the greatest application and 
encouraging the best individual development of 
a chosen few, engenders an average attendance 
at lectures of little over half the number of those 
who elected the course, and utterly enguifs, for 
at least a year or two, about a third of all.the 
law students in laziness, beer drinking, and sloth 
Blondel sums up his impressions in this way 
*Ce qu'on trouve de moins bon, ce sont les dtudi 
ants, Sans doute, i] y en a dexcellents, et je 
crois avoir fait large la part des elages Mans 
si la paresse n'est le privildge d’sucun pays, 1s 
ment paresseux Tost en Allemagne remanjuable- 
ment, Les cours sont dosertes et los brassertes 
sont pleines.’ Whoever, in spite of all that can 
be brought forward in objection, sees, with the 
present writer, the best aristocracy in that of 
the officials, teachers, and clergymen of Ger 
many, whoever bases with him all political aod 
economic hopes on the continuance and healthy 
development of this brain aristocracy, cannot 
but view with profound sorrow and with grave 
alarm for the future many features of academic 
life.” 


After a digression against duelling and drink 
ing, and against the prejudice that favors them 
he continues 


“Students in other branches are not so indo 


lent as the law students. The laiter are the 
wealthiest ; consequently, savs Blondel, ‘ils sont 
les plus enclins A la paresse et au plaisir.” But 


ought wealth to give this privilege? Must not 
every class of necessity degenerate which arro 
gates the luxury of dedicating its sons @ la pa 
resse et au platsir ? Allow youth all possible 
liberty, every trial of strength, all manner of en 
jovment ; but distribute these hberties and plea 
sures over a decade or more, and permit tbeir 
indulgence only at intervals. To maintain mgid 
discipline in the Gymnasium, and later on at the 
oftice desk, while relaxing all restraint during 
the long intervening years, pleasure’s romping 
ground, is to ruin the gifts of mind and body, to 
laugh to utter scorn every principle of pedagogy. 

** How to find a remedy? I should be the last 
man to advocate sudden change in our academic 
studies or their administration. Improvement 
must be slow and cautious. Passing by changes 
in the frequency and nature of the examinations, 
projects which Blondel discusses, | wish to men 
tion, in conclusion, an idea that I have leng che 
rished, and which could hardly meet with serious 
objection. At the Seminar in Political Economy 
which Prof. Knapp and I cenducted at Strass 
burg, the former commenced a record, in 1875, 
of the attendance of each pupil, and I have con 
tinued this custom in Berlin. . . . My sug 
gestion is to keep strict records of attendance, to 
communicate the data to parents and guardians 
at the end of each semester, and to inscribe on 
the diploma given the student at his departure 
the percentage of his attendance in each course, 
No change need be made in the university sta 
tutes, and yet this method would have a miracu 
lous effect on the diligence of the student. Aca 
demic hberties would not be infringed, but a cer 
tain publicity given to laziness wouid act as a 
curb. Even laziness would have its rights re 
spected ; solely the privilege of concealing lazi- 
ness, of grossly deceiving parents and examiners 
by long liste of electives, . . would be abo- 
lished. Could that be harmful @ 


These utterances will possibiy raise a storm of 
objections in Germany, but they will come from 
those who deny the barmfulness of the Kneipe 
and the Bummel. To Americans, unendowed 
with a sense for the poetry of these institutions, 
a consideration of Prof, Schmoller’s remarks may 
be of twofold value, In the first place, oppa- 
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nents of the system which Harvard is striving to 
introduce ought to perceive that in Germany, 
where that system has had a thorough trial, the 
only fault found is with the want of control of 
the attention given by the student to studies once 
elected. Should we not expect a leader in Prus- 
sian state socialism, which seeks its ideal in the 
absolute control of bureaucratic authority over 
the doings of the individual, to seize the oppor- 
tunity of advocating the exercise of a similar 
control by the academic senate over the choice 
of study of its wards? On the contrary, the 
champion of paternal government has no objec- 
tions to offer to that elective system which is so 
distasteful to governors of our paternal colleges. 

On the other hand, admirers of the German 
system can learn that here, too, a difference must 
be made between free electives and voluntary 
attendance. If voluntary attendance is to mean 
no steady control of diligence, idleness up to exa- 
mination-time and hasty “ grinding” will be the 
rule. Thus, if we substitute Academic Depart- 
ment for Juristische Fakultaét, Prof. Schmoller’s 
lament is remarkably like the speeches in Memo- 
rial Hall at Harvard’s Commencement. How, 
then, about applying Schmoller’s remedy in its 
fullest extent? Would not the whole “ soft- 
course” danger be dissipated if the marking sys- 
tem were completely abandoned; if such examina- 
tions as were held to control the several courses 
were rigorous pass examinations only ; if ‘‘ honors” 
depended on special examinations and original 
theses, as they already do, in part, at Harvard ; 
and, finally, if such estimates of individual in- 
dustry as were required in the allotment of scho- 
larships and for college discipline should be based 
upon a just survey of the statistics of attendance, 
although (and indeed on condition that) such at- 
tendance should be made as strictly voluntary as 
study itself must be? Then, perhaps, steadiness 
of purpose and faithfulness in endeavor would 
become the true criterion ; we should have more 
fixed stars and fewer comets in the undergradu- 
ate firmament. 

Well aware that I am intruding upon your 
valuable time and space at a moment when there 
is a natural truce to the scholastic warfare, I 
plead in extenuation my remoteness from the 
scene of conflict, as well as the tempting oppor- 
tunity, and remain, 

Very respectfully, 

BERLIN, July 19, 1886. 


Notes. 


J.B. Lrpprncortrt Co. have in press a ‘ Manual of 
North American Birds, for the Naturalist and 
Sportsman,’ generically illustrated, by Robert 
Kidgway; ‘Three Thousand Miles through Bra- 
zil,’ by James W. Wells, in two volumes, profuse- 
ly illustrated; ‘A Soldier's Reminiscences in 
Peace and War,’ by Gen. R. W. Johnson, U.S.A. ; 
‘Lyrical Poems,’ by Emily Thornton Charles; 
* A Signal Success,’ being the work and travels of 
Mrs. Martha J. Coston, an autobiography; and 
‘The Curability of Insanity,’ by Pliny Earle, 
M.D. 

‘Uncle Titus,’ from the German of Mme. Spy- 
ri, by Lucy Wheelock; and ‘The Modern Jew: 
His Present and his Future,’ by Anna L. Dawes, 
are in the press of D, Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

Wm. 8S. Gottsberger will publish this week 
‘ Aphrodite, a Romance of Ancient Hellas,’ by 
Ernst Eckstein, translated by Mary J. Safford. 

W. J. Johnston, Potter Building, New York 
city, will shortly issue ‘The Electric Motor and 
its Applications,’ by T. C. Martin and J. Wetzler. 

Ginn & Co. announce ‘ The Elements of Plane 
and Solid Analytic Geometry,’ by Prof. J. D. 
Runkle, of the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy. 
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The Interstate Publishing Company, Chicago, 


have issued a new edition of the ‘Supplemental 
Dictionary,’ by the Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, 
D.D. It is uniform in size and style with Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, and will hereafter be sold to 
the trade at a reduced price. 

M1. Bret Harte has written a children’s Christ- 
mas book, with the alluring title of ‘The Queen 
of the Pirate Isle,’ which will be illustrated by 
twenty-five drawings by Miss Kate Greenaway, 
printed in colors in the text. The result of this 
combination of one of the most English of artists 
with one of the most American of authors will 
be awaited with unusual interest. The book will 
be published early in the fall by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston, and by Chatto & Windus in 
London. 

With the August number, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. resume publication of the Official Postal 
Guide. 

Dr. C. W. Larison’s ‘Geografy: A Text-buk 
in Fonic Orthografy’ (Ringoes, N. J.) is a re- 
spectable attempt to bring into more general use 
the phonetic system and typography devised by 
the reformatory author. Dr. Larison hopes to 
fix the correct pronunciation of geographical 
names by first impression. His work is nota 
mere gazetteer, but describes the physical and 
other features of the countries of the eastern 
hemisphere in an interesting manner. Objection 
will be taken in some quarters to the statement 
that the Russian Government is ‘‘ mild and well 
suted tu the pepul it guvernz.” Nor can weal 
ways agree with Dr. Larison’s standard pronun- 
ciation. He gives us Green-wich (for grinid)), 
Cabul’ only (kaw'bl being also well supported), 
and accents on the last syllable Cronstadt, ‘‘ Ko- 
nigzberg,” and Magdeburg. ‘‘Tu'rim” must be 
an accidental error. And mongrel are ‘Frank- 
fort on the Min,” “Gwadalquivir'’,” and ‘‘Severs’” 
(Sévres). If all the figures of population were as 
much out of the way as 95,000 for Bremen and 
180,000 for Breslau, they would be utterly un- 
trustworthy. itis odd not to find any mention 
of Berlin under Germany. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, Permanent Secretary of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, has published the Proceedings of the 
thirty-fourth meeting, held last August at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

As a means of perfecting its series of municipal 
documents of American cities, the Cornell Libra- 
ry begins in its current Bulletin, No. 15, a list of 
what it has on its shelves. Gifts in this depart- 
ment (and it can only grow by gifts) will be very 
welcome. The Library now numbers nearly 62,- 
000 volumes and about a quarter as many pam- 
phlets. Since January its reading-room has been 
opened intheevening and lighted with incandes- 
cent electric lamps—on the whole, satisfactorily. 

Some interesting particulars concerning the 
maternal ancestors (Haskins, Upham, etc.) of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson are given by a kinsman 
in the Literary World for August 7. More are 
to follow. 

The most significant article in the August Ma- 
gazine of American History is by Mr. Charles C. 
Jones, jr., of Atlanta, who briefly sketches the 
relations of the slaves to the Confederate Govern- 
ment during the civil war. When the Congress 
had screwed-itself up to the point of employing 
them as soldiers, the bottom was already out of 
the rebellion. 

Shakespeariana for August (Philadelphia: Leo- 
nard Scott Publishing Co.) shows more life than 
previous issues have done, and promises to open 
in October a ‘‘ School of Shakspere ” department, 
intended to further codperative study of the dra- 
matist, 

The third (July) number of the English His- 
torical Review contains four articles, all of de- 
cided interest. The first is a short paper, by 
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Evelyn Abbott, upon ‘‘ the earliest inhabitants of 





Greece,” placing special emphasis upon the non- 
Hellenic elements in this population, and arguing 
that the art of writing in all probability came 
considerably earher than has usually been as- 
sumed. The second article, by Mr. Charles I. 
Elton, upon “early forms of land-holding,” is 
principally a discussion of M. Fustel de Cou- 
langes’s recently published studies. Mr. Elton 
gives all praise to the learning, industry, and 
ingenuity of these studies, and the valuable re- 
sults secured by them; but still asserts his be- 
lief in the collective holding of land among the 
early Germans, Mr. Osmund Airy follows with 
an article upon Lauderdale, and Mr. A. W.Ward 
with one upon ‘‘ The Electress Sophia and the 
Hanoverian Succession,” chiefly founded upon 
the correspondence of the Electress with Leib- 
nitz. Mr. Ward pays a high tribute to her cha- 
racter and intelligence. Among the Notes and 
Documents we find replies by both S. R. Gardi- 
ner and Walter Rye to the arguments of Mr. 
Aldis Wright in the last number in favor of the 
authenticity of the Squire papers. Mr. Rye 
promises a more complete argument in the next 
number. 

Sphinx closed its first volume with No. 6 in 
June, and began its second with the July issue, 
on the cover of which latter we read the names 
of Colby & Rich, Boston, as agents for America 
of this Leipzig magazine. Inthe June number 
M. Hermann, the first prestidigitator in Ger- 
many, makes a by no means scoffing contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem whether spi- 
ritualists have to deal with mediumship or hocus- 
pocus. He and his brother ‘“ wizard,” C. Her- 
mann of Vienna, will, as sceptics, yet in good 
faith, experiment next autumn with a well- 
known English medium, William Eglinton. The 
discussion is continued by Carl du Prel. ‘‘ Psy- 
chic research” in the form of mind-reading also 
comes within the scope of this journal, which is 
devoted to the investigation of supersensual 
forces ; and some examples are given of copies 
of drawings conveyed by mental impression. 
Chiromancy and chirognomy are likewise treat- 
ed ; and there are readable paragraphs on astro- 
logy, black and white magic, magnetism and 
hypnotism, levitation, doubles, even upon vege- 
tarianism. 

A French Wagnerite, M. Adolphe Jullien, has 
the freedom of the pages of L’ Art, in the issue for 
July 15 (Macmillan), to make light of the compo- 
ser Gounod, apropos of his ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” ase- 
quel to the ‘‘ Redemption.” This does not pre- 
vent the illustrations to the article from being 
such as Gounod’s admirers would like to possess, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a little carica- 
ture by Carjat. He is further represented before 
an easel in the studio of the painter J. Pils, and 
ina medallion by Ringel; and specimens of both 
his literary and his musical MS, are given in fac- 
simile. 

The French Academy has never been noted for 
its republican tendencies. Under the Empire it 
manifested a discreet but decided spirit of oppo- 
sition to Cesarism. Its general tone has invari- 
ably been one of conservatism, and, it may be 
added, of enlightened and calm toleration. But 
now, if we are to believe the radical press of Pa- 
ris, its days are numbered. It has expressed sea- 
timents of sympathy for the Duc d’Aumale. 
This ‘‘outrage to democracy,” this “ raising the 
flag of conspiracy,” is sufficient cause, according 
to the journal of M. Henri Rochefort, for strip- 
ping the Academy of all its ‘‘advantages and 
privileges.” Not only must the Academicians’ 
fees, odious to the nation, be suppressed, but the 
whole corps must be suppressed and treated as an 
assembly of factieux. 

Possibly the members of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts had not pondered well the threats 
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of the Radical press, for at their last session they 
unanimously approved the words of their presi- 
dent, M. Charles Garnier, who expressed his re- 
grets at the forced absence, not of one of its 
members only, as was the case with the Acadé- 
mie Frangaise, but of two ; for Prince Napoleon, 
as well as the Duc d’Aumale, is a membre libre 
of the Academy of Fine Arts. 

Besides the outcries of the Lanterne, the opi- 
nion of M. Francesque Sarcey ought to be men- 
tioned. Speaking of a recent academical recep- 
tion at which the present Government was not 
lauded, he said: ‘‘ Let them speak against the 
Republic, provided they do so in good French.” 

The biography of Gambetta, by M. Neucastel, 
and that of Admiral Courbet, by M. Ganneron, 
have recently been added by Leopold Cerf to the 
collection of contemporary biographies in which 
the life of Gen. Chanzy, by M. Chuquet, and that 
of Henri Martin, by M. Hanotaux, had already 
been published. 

Under the title,‘ Variétés morales et politiques’ 
(Paris: Fischbacher), M. de Pressensé has collect- 
ed a series of articles, generally biographical. 
Gambetta, Jules Favre, Lanfrey, Dufaure, 
D’Haussonville, De Falloux are among those of 
whom M. de Pressensé writes with independence 
and friendly sincerity. 

A number of hitherto unpublished letters of 
Lamennais have appeared of late years in the 
Correspondant. They were addressed to J. B. L. 
Marion, a distinguished jurist who took an act- 
ive part in the Catholic movement in the first 
part of the century. Nowhere did Lamennais 
express more forcibly the bitterness with which 
his soul was filled. The letters, 152 in number, 
have now been published, with an introduction 
and notes, by M. Arthur Du Bois de la Ville-Ra- 
bel (Paris: Perrin et Cie). 

M. Albert Duruy has republished the interest- 
ing paper which appeared not long ago in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes,‘‘ Le Brigadier Muscar” 
(Paris: Librairie Llustrée). In an appendix he 
gives some curious letters of Gen. Hugo, the 
father of the poet. 

M. Gaston Bcissier has collected the articles 
upon Horace and Virgil contributed by him to 
the same periodical, and has issued them in a 
volume under the title ‘ Nouvelles promenades 
archéologiques’ (Paris: Hachette). 

The new edition of M. Victor Duruy’s ‘Histoire 
des Grecs,’ which Hachette began publishing in 
weekly parts on May 21, might almost be called 
anew work. Tbe author says in his preface that 
it has been carefully revised in all those portions 
relating to the facts of history, and almost en- 
tirely rewritten and greatly expanded in those 
directions in which the discoveries of the thirty- 
five years since it appeared (the first edition was 
published in 1851) have been so rich. The work 
when completed will form three large octavo 
volumes, similar to the new edition of the same 
author’s ‘ Histoire des Romains.’ It will be pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated under the di- 
rection of M. Babelon,of the Musée des Médailles, 
and M. Haussoullier, professor at the Ecole des 
Hautes-Etudes and ancien éléve of the Ecole 
d’Athénes, which appears to guarantee the as- 
surance of the publishers that on this side the 
work shall owe nothing to the imagination, but 
shall be faithfully and seriously illustrated, and 
not merely ornamented, by its 1,500 engravings. 

M. A. de Rougemont has certainly had an ex- 
cellent idea in preparing his little volume, ‘ La 
France’ (New York: The Writers’ Publishing 
Co.). The work purports to be the notes of an 
American in France, *‘ collected and arranged” 
by the editor. It was an American who could 
look through French eyes, though it must be said 
the faults of the country and its inhabitants are 
touched upon sufficiently for impartiality. The 
book contains much information very pleasantly 
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given on French institutions, manners and cus- 
toms, Judgment is shown in the choice of the 
topics, which really embrace enough to make a 
large volume, and M. de Rougemont’s work is a 
little book of less than 200 pages. This is suffi- 
cient to account for the rather summary charac 
ter of several of the chapters, which would cer 
tainly have been more interesting if the author 
had allowed himself more space. As it is, he has 
made an attractive and useful manual, accom 
panied by a ‘Questionnaire’ which a skilful in- 
structor can vary at will. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have lately added to their 
series of *‘ German Classics for American Stu 
dents” a fifth volume, consisting of a selection of 
Sebiller’s letters.edited by Pauline Buchheim. The 
book is in every way a creditable member of the 
excelleut series to which it belongs. The bulk of 
the text is taken up with letters to Korner and to 
Goethe, those to the former numbering twenty 
two, and those to the latter forty, out of a total 
of seventy-nine. The notes, which are concise 
and well written, give the student necessary in 
formation concerning persons, places, and events, 
but do not deal much with linguistic matters. In 
deciding upon material for publication, the editor 
has been guided (according to her own statement 
in the preface) by a ‘‘ desire to bring together 
those letters which present the most characteris- 
tic view of Schiller’s genius and of the various 
stages of his literary career.” The selection as 
thus dictated has resulted well, and has given to 
the student world a volume wuich ought to be 
something more than a mere text-book for learn 
ingGerman. It ought to enhance the reader's ad- 
miration for the character of Schiller, and to im 
bue him with something of Schiller’s inspiring 
idealism. 

In June, Karl Kehrbach began issuing a very 
considerable and protracted publication’ Monu- 
menta Germani# Predagogica,” to consist of 
school regulations, text-books, ete., so ordered as 
to show the history of education in all German 
speaking countries. The first volumes deal with 
the Brunswick Schulordnungen from the earliest 
times to the year 1828 (New York: F. W. Chris 
tern). 

The history of Protestantism isin a fair way of 
being thoroughly written. It is only a short time 
since the ** Bulletin de la Societe de histoire du 
protestantisme francais” was announced, and 
now comes a publication covering much the same 
ground for the Netherlands. In 1571 Marnix de 
Ste.-Aldegonde, the famous Flemish reformer, was 
commissioned by the Synod of the Walloon 
churches to undertake the compilation of a gene- 
ral history of thet church. Other occupations 
prevented his carrying the wishes of the Synod 
into effect, and, no one being found to take up 
the task, nothing has since been done towards the 
preparation of the work. At the * Réunion des 
églises wallonnes ~ in 1877, an historical commis 
sion was appointed to collect materials for a gene- 
ral history. The fruits of their researches are 
presented in the ** Bulletin de la commission pour 
Vhistoire des églises wallonnes” (The Hague, 
1885-85). The publication will be biennial, and 
will comprise biographical and historical mono- 
graphs and unpublished documents. As it is in- 
tended to treat the history not only of the Wal- 
loons in Europe, but of emigrations.to this coun- 
try as well, this periodical will not be without in- 
terest to American historical students. It will 
be remembered that the first company from Hol- 
land to make a permanent settlement in New 
Netherlands was composed largely of Walloon 
families. 


—The midsummer Cenfury is, as usual, distin- 
guished above the ordinary by its richness of il- 
lustration and variety of topic, but it fails to 
impress one as being a remarkable success. The 





picturesque subject of Algiers displays a wonder 

ful lack of distinctness and vividness in the text 

and the article on Heidelberg, which the tive 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
University makes timely, is chiefly noticeable for 
the very scanty reference to that institution, be 
ing in fact rather an historical and architectural 
study of the Castle. The birds’ nesting expedi 
tion to the Farne Islands is interesting, thougl 
like the page or twoof Mr. Leland’s on the Gypsy, 
Charlotte Cooper, it is largely what used to be 
called a plate article The fticti mois nothing 
if not popular, the poetry dips below the level 
and eriticism is represented by a kind of draw 
ing-room bow, a page or more deep, by Miss 
Edith Thomas to Mr. John Burroughs, whos 
fine American face the reader may see in an ad 
mirable sketeb, The notice of ©“ The Western 
Art Movement” is rapid, thorough, and tastruc 


tive, and the principles it illustrates and mar 
tains are practical, simple, and attractive. Per 
haps the limitation in the supply of “old mas 


ters” has something to do with the readiness of 
the West to turn so cheerfully to the industrial 
minor arts, but the result in arousing an art sen 
timent among the people is none the less desir 
ble on that account. Mr. Washington Gladden's 
long article in exposition of the tidustrial war 

fare really waging between capital and labor (s 
in his strongest, clearest, and most emphati 

ein; and that part of it which suggests that 
disregard for law is usual and necessary in a 
state of war, and that non-comiatants can’t al 
Ways escape the inconveniences of being on the 
field, probably comes nearer to stating the la 
borers’ view of boyeotting and like measures than 
their own words could do, 


The Century war papers are devoted to the 
battle of Fredericksburg. Major Lacy, of the 
Confederate staff, gives some personal reminis 
cences of Gen, Lee. Gen. Longstreet gives a cleat 
strong sketch of the battle from the standpoint of 
the Confederate headquarters, Gen. Couch writes 
of the national attack upon Marye's Heights, and 
Gen. Smith of the battle in front of the left wing. 
Both of these last-named artic'es have personal 
reminiscences of Gen. Burnside’s conduct and 
conversations which are valuable for the light 
they throw upon his purposes, his plan of batile, 
and upon the traits of his character which have 
been supposed to account for the failure of his 
campaign. A sad episode in the history of the 
civil war is made more intelligible, though it is 
fair to say that Burnside’s own view of it has not 
yet been fully presented; for whatever may have 
been his deficiencies as a commander, he had ano 
ble patriotism which made him accept the re 
sponsibility for misfortune without complaint 
and without any controversial effort to argue his 
own case. The photographs reproduced in the 
woodcuts give admirable ails to the comprehen 
sion of the text, and the portrait of Burnside is a 
most excellent one. 


—Mr, David A. Wells brings to a close in the 
August number of the Popular Science Monthly 
the notable series of articles whose publishing, 
under the title ‘* An Economic Study of Mexico,” 
was begun in May. The last article treats of the 
political and commercial relations ef the United 
States to Mexico—what they are and what, in his 
opinion, they ought to be. Few would dispute 
his general conclusion that our duty in respect of 
Mexico is that of the strong to the weak, “ not an 
offensive protectorate or meddlesome interfer- 
eace, but a kindly feeling and policy.” Nor 
could serious objection be taken to the first sug- 
gestion of Mr. Wells as to the practical discharge 
of this duty, “that the Government and people 
of the United States should do all that can be 
reasonably asked of them to dispel the idea, or 
suspicion, that now prevails throughout Mexico 
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and all Central America, that the North Ameri- 
cans desire and intend, at no distant day, to take 
possession of all these countries and destroy their 
present nationality.” But to the second proposi- 
tion of Mr.- Wells, that the United States should 
help towards the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in Mexico by undertaking to guarantee the 
interest on her public debt, there would no doubt 
be fully as much opposition as Mr. Wells himself 
anticipates, and perhaps more. For it would 
seem to be forgotten that ‘‘such a proposition is 
likely to be scouted” not only ‘‘ by the American 
public,” to use Mr. Wells’s words, but also by the 
Mexican public. The intense national pride and 
feeling of self-sufficiency existing in Mexico are 
but little appreciated on this side of the border. 
They of themzelves would be enough to prevent 
the execution of Mr. Wells’s suggestion, which 
seems to have been advanced more asa matter of 
ideal than of practical consideration. Mr. Wells 
holds, and no doubt justly, that the expectations 
of a speedy development of commerce with Mex- 
ico are doomed to disappointment. Yet he favors 
the proposed treaty of reciprocity, as giving to 
Americans a chance to get a part of what little 
trade there is. His approval of the treaty ought 
to carry more weight with our lawmakers than 
we fear it will. 


—The July number of Les Lettres et les Arts 
(Paris: Boussod, Valadon & Cie.; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons) is less rich in illustra- 
tions than some of the previous issues. Among 
the artists represented, M. Francois Flameng is 
the most prominent, partly from the strikingly 
decorative character of his subjects, and partly 
also from their number, for he illustrates with 
five large full-page pictures the story of M. Théo- 
phile Gautier fils, “‘ L’Aventure du commandant 
Pervenche.” Strikingly decorative also are the 
two illustrations to ‘‘ Le Grand-Prix de Paris” 
which M. de Nittis has known how to make ex- 
pressive and artistic, as well as decorative, to a 
degree which the nature of the subjects, so rebel- 
lious to all picturesqueness of treatment, renders 
surprising. There is, as usual, an exquisite page 
by Giacomelli, accompanying the little poem of 
Pierre de Nolhac, ‘‘ Chanson d’été.” The litera- 
ry part of the number does not offer as many 
widely known names as some previous ones have 
done. M. E. M. de Vogiié tells with many fanciful 
touches a Russian story, ‘‘ Le Manteau de Joseph 
Olénine,” with an ending more French than Rus- 
sian. M. Edouard Grenier’s poem, “ A la Vénus 
de Milo,” may perhaps reconcile the English- 
speaking reader to the idea that there is poetry 
in the French of to-day in spite of an occasional 
touch of declamation. It is but just to say that 
the poetry given in Les Lettres et les Arts,a 
very little in each number, has always been 
chosen with the greatest tact and taste. If the 
poets represented in its pages have been but little 
known here, and sometimes not universally re- 
cognized even in France, it is by no means be- 
cause they do not deserve to be known. The 
most interesting article is the long and careful 
study by M. Henry Cochin, *‘ Pétrarque ennemi 
des femmes,” which will certainly charm the 
reader if it does not convince him. The number 
closes with a paper, ‘‘A propos des romans 
du comte Tolstoi,” in which M. Charles Salo- 
mon expresses, without any of the customary 
vagueness of writers upon the great Russian, 
some personal impressions produced upon him by 
his romances, which will be as new to many of 
those who think they understand and appreciate 
all the depths of Tolstoi’s characters, as they are 
delicately sympathetic. The paper is accom- 
panied by a large full-page head of the great 
writer, signed E, de Liphart, 


—Under the somewhat enigmatical title, ‘ La 
Triade frangaise’ (Boston: Schoenhof), Mile, 
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Louise Both-Hendriksen, of Smith College, has 
published a very pretty selection from the poetry 
of Alfred de Musset, Lamartine, and Victor Hu- 
go. Inthe case of Alfred de Musset especially, 
the poems chosen are very acceptable, since, ow- 
ing to the rigidity of the French publishers, only 
a few, almost always the same, have been al- 
lowed to appear separately. The editor has 
shown excellent taste in the choice made from 
the three authors. But it would only have been 
justice to the young women for whom the vol- 
ume was prepared to print the last stanza of La- 
martine’s ‘‘ Le Lac” as it was published by the 
author, not as it was changed by him in his ‘ Lec- 
tures pour tous’ to satisfy the requirements of an 
unhealthy pension morality. The original ver- 
sion, appropriate to the character of the poem, is: 
* Que le vent qui gémit, le roseau qui soupire, 
ue les parfums légers de ton air embaumé, 
Que tout ce qu’on entend, l’on voit ou l’on respire, 
out dise: Ils ontaimé!” 

In the school-book literature ‘‘ Ils ont aimé ” has 
become “ Ils ont passé,” which necessitated in the 
second lines the weak ending, *‘ dont lair est ca- 
ressé,” As a justification of Mlle. Both-Hendrik- 
sen’s title, M. Clovis-Hugues’s last poem might be 
quoted. This was read at the inauguration of the 
statue of Lamartine on July 7. The poet-deputy 
closed his tribute, which might be called empha- 
tic in both the English and French sense of the 
word, by calling Hugo and Musset and Lamar- 
tine ‘‘ La trinité des demi-dieux.” 


—Prof. James M. Whiton’s little book, ‘Six 
Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Cesar’ (Ginn & 
Co.), now in its third revised edition, is based on 
the lines of his elaborate letter to the Nation, 
published in our issue of Aug. 13, 1885. It shows 
care, thought, and experience in its make-up, 
and, with a good teacher behind, may be of as 
much service as Mr. Whiton claims for it. One 
of the most obvious criticisms pertains to the no- 
tation of quantity. Instead of marking the vow- 
els throughout, the only true plan, Mr. Whiton 
has laid down rules to which he does not stick, 
and the boy is left to find out, as best he may, 
that o is long in Romanus, and to ask himself 
why u is marked long in nillus, whereas e is not 
marked long in mensa. Caprice is nowhere less 
in place than in an elementary manual. The 
spelling is not always orthodox, but too much 
must not be made of that. There is always dan- 
ger of being too orthodox—and it sometimes hap- 
pens that purists are too correct for the dictiona- 
ry, with sad results. Still, quum has long since 
given way to cum even in books for beginners, 
and ought not to show its face here. Sufficient 
references are made to the three leading Latin 
grammars, and if Cesar must be the child’s ear- 
liest Latin diet, Mr. Whiton has made the hard 
food easier of digestion. In any case he deserves 
the thanks of all concerned for his protest against 
beginning with the first book of the Gallic War. 


—Quite as satisfactory as any similar compend 
can be is ‘ An Icelandic Primer with Grammar, 
Notes, and Glossary by Henry Sweet, M. A..,’ 
prepared for the Clarendon Press Series (New 
York: Macmillan). Its grammatical part is 
based on Noreen’s ‘ Altisliandische Grammatik,’ 
the best existing manual of Old-Northern pho- 
nology and inflection; and the selection of texts 
is principally made from the admirable material 
furnished by the ‘ Loasebog’ of Wimmer. The 
notes are clear and sufficient, and the glossary, 
in which the proper names are conveniently 
printed apart, is complete and accurate. More- 
over, the terminology is English, as ‘‘ mutation” 
for Umlaut and “fracture” for Brechung—a 
pleasing evidence that linguistic science in Eng- 
land is at length beginning to go on its own ver- 
nacular legs. The deviation from the method, 
almost universal in printed texts, of indicating 
vowel length—substituting, for example, “4” 





for ‘‘4”—seems to be a scarcely necessary inno- 
vation, even if we give all proper weighi to the 
desirability of employing the usual sign of vocal 
length to represent, in a certain class of editions, 
‘*the actual accents of the MSS.” It is to be re- 
gretted, too, that the ‘ Primer’ does not concisely 
note, somewhat as is done in Wimmer’s ‘ Form- 
lwre,’ the chief variations in orthography and in- 
flection of the New-Icelandic, especially as there- 
by the size of the volume need not have been in- 
creased (see pp. 42, 59, 69, 76, and 82). With such 
an omission, and with but a single allusion to 
Modern Icelandic, the title of the work should 
rather be‘ An Old Icelandic Primer.’ But criti- 
cisms like these can hardly depreciate the value 
of such an excellent elementary manual to those 
who desire to enter upon a study of the classical 
tongue of the ancient North, and for whom the 
bulkier publications of the learned Dr. Gudbrand 
Vigfusson might be too advanced, and, in some 
instances, too costly. 


—tThe purification of the language from words 
of foreign origin, which in England has few ad- 
herents outside of Prof. Freeman’s disciples (who 
see in it, as in the scientific spelling of proper 
names, a means to an important end), has in Ger- 
many received much support from officers of the 
Government as well as from literary enthusiasts. 
We have received No. 4 of the new series of 
Deutsche Zeit- und Streit-Fragen, which consists 
of a paper on the subject by Dr. C. Blasendorff, 
while Otto Gildemeister discusses the “ strug- 
gle” in the July Rundschau. Dr. Blasendorff is 
much encouraged by the progress made, though 
the campaign has only.begun; and he gives va- 
rious documentary proofs in the shape of bills 
of fare, dance programmes, advertisements for 
building contracts, quotations from military lite- 
rature, etc. Now it is true that German affords ex- 
ceptional facility for making compounds, and it 
would no doubt be possible for Germans to carry 
on business, and even write newspapers and offi- 
cial orders, without using foreign words, It 
would also be possible for them to exist, without 
being deprived of any essential comfort (except 
on account of its increased cost), if they should be 
prevented, through long-continued war with the 
rest of the world, from importing all material 
objects. But at how great inconvenience ! Only 
through long observation does one become aware 
of the degree in which not only the choice of 
words, but our phraseology as well, depends up- 
on an unreasoning—one might say an instinctive 
—consciousness of euphony and brevity. Of the 
power of the first may be instanced the fact (not 
meationed by Dr. Blasendorff) that not even the 
rechristening, by Emperor Wilhelm, of the Pagan 
Telephon into the Christian Fernsprecher, was 
able to effect the substitution ; and even the 
learned doctor admits a preference for Forte- 
piano over Starkschwachkastenrithrbrett, 








SHAKSPERE IN HIS OWN THEATRE. 


A Chronicle History of the Life and Work of 
William Shakespeare, Player, Poet, and Play- 
maker. By Frederick Gard Fleay. With two 
etched illustrations. Scribner & Welford. 1886. 


A NEw life of Shakspere, even when it is put 
forth by so painstaking and minute a dramatic 
student as Mr. Fleay, and in so luxurious a form 
as the present beautiful volume, must justify it- 
self, The subject of investigation is preéminent- 
ly one in which the pleasure lies in the pursuit, 
and the game brought home has been so insig- 
nificant that it has become a laughing-stock in 
literature. All this hallooing, this dust of an- 
tiquity, this din of controversy, and at the end 
only a general “fault”! Mr, Fleay himself has 
no high opinion of the attempt to write Shak- 
spere’s life by the records of ‘‘ his malt account,’ 
Qf the biographers who undertake to discover 
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the dramatist’s actions, he says: ‘‘They have 


shown beyond doubt that Shakespeare was born 
at Stratford-on-Avon, was married, had three 
children, left his home, made money as an actor 
and playmaker in London, returned to his native 
town, invested his savings there, and died. I do 
not think that, when stript of verbiage and what 
the slang of the day calls padding, much more 
than this can be claimed as the result of the vo- 
luminous writings on this side of his career.” 
What has been thus ascertained he includes in 
his own book, on the basis of Mr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps’s documents in the latter’s ‘ Outlines.’ He 
regrets, with marked emphasis, that these “are 
not published by themselves apart from hypothe- 
ses founded on idle rumors or fallacious misrea- 
soning,” and remarks that he does ‘‘ not know of 
any work so full of fanciful theories.” 

A second class of Shakspere biographers is 
made up of the esthetic writers who would com- 
pel the dramatist’s personality to emerge from his 
books, like a soul from the body, and to give us 
the history of his spirit—the development of his 
mind and art—in a sort of dumb-show. To these 
Mr. Fleay scarcely deigns to allude. He has 
found a new and better way. He writes ‘‘ the 
public life” of Shakspere; the facts about his 
theatrical career still verifiable from the frag- 
mentary and confused records of the stage itself. 
He makes no attempt at a formal narrative. 
He significantly styles his book a ‘Chronicle 
History,’ and confesses its many repetitions, 
its overlapping sections, the tedium of its year- 
by-year annals, and its lack of any grace. It 
is in effect the commentary of a Shaksperian 
scholiast, meant for students, and hard and 
dry in the reading. Yet by diut of patient at- 
tention one may master the relations of its parts; 
and then, if we may judge by our own experi- 
ence, he will find an exceptional consistency and 
unity in the conception of Shakspere’s life which 
the author tries to establish by evidence; he will 
be struck by an unexpected sobriety and close- 
ness to fact in the argument; in a word, he will 
have the pleasure of meeting with a Shaksperian 
who is not mad. 

The centre about which by far the larger part of 
the volume revolves, is the history of the differ- 
ent companies of Players. Mr. Fleay differs 
from Collier and Halliwell-Phillipps in his state- 
ment of the number and importance of these, of 
which he says there were never more than five at 
once and usually only two of consequence. He 
endeavors first to fix upon the company which 
Shakspere joined, when, after his birth, mar- 
riage, and fathering of three children, he left 
Stratford. In 1587 he was in that town, and in 
the same year Leicester’s Players acted there. 
He is next known as attached to Lord Strange’s 
Men; and as some of the actors and of the plays 
in the latter company had belonged to Leicester's 
Players, and as it is unlikely that Shakspere 
would have found employment at either of the 
other two companies in London on his arrival, 
and as the hypothesis of his doing so would not 
agree very well with the words of Greene and 
Nash, Mr. Fleay conjectures that he originally 
joined Leicester’s Players at Stratford in 1587 or 
soon afterward, and on Leicester’s death in 1588 
passed into the new company of Lord Strange’s 
Men formed out of the old band. Under the new 
name they settled in London ; Alleyn, the tragic 
actor, being their head. 

It is interesting to follow their career for a 
moment, in order to the better understanding of 
Shakspere’s apprenticeship and of Greene's at- 
tack in 1592, the next mention of him after 1587. 
It must be remembered that each theatre had its 
staff of writers, and owned its plays: a dramatist 
was attached to his company, as a journalist is 
to his newspaper, and for it he supplied new 
works or furbished old ones. In London the 
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leading company in 1589 was the Queen's Men, 
first in court favor, and for it Greene was the 
chief writer—a position which Mr. Fleay aptly 
terms that of the court stage-poet. He had ma- 
naged well, and had crippled his only rivals, the 
Admiral’s Men, by gaining over their leading 
writers, Lodge and Peele ; but at this time his 
hopes were dashed by the secession from him of 
Kyd, Marlowe, and R. Wilson to Pembroke's 
Men, astrolling company, like Shakspere’s, which 
was settling inthe city. In consequence of his 
irritation, Greene then poured virulence on Kyd 
and Marlowe in his ** Menaphon,” 1589, and, 
though he remained with the Queen's Men until 
1591, the company for some reason declined at 
that date and went out of existence. Meanwhile, 
Shakspere’s company had satirized Greene in 
“Fair Em,” and, when the latter and others were 
ridiculing the Martinists, in 1589, had reptied 
with a play on the other side, and had acted it 
contrary to command. They prospered, and at 
Christmas, 1591-92, took the place of the Queen's 
Men as the company most in favor at court; they 
obtained a theatre to act in (instead of the inn 
yard of the Cross-Keys), ** The Rose on the Bank 
side,” and at the same time incorporated some of 
the players of the old Queen's with themselves, 
and acquired many old Queen's plays, among 
which was ‘‘1 Henry VI.”; and this, being 
brought out March 3, 1592, had a_ prodigious 
success, owing to the addition by Shakspere of 
the famous Talbot scenes. [t was under these 
circumstances that Greene, being then attached 
to a minor company, Sussex’s Men, wrote in the 
summer the ‘* Groatsworth of Wit.” in which he 
vented his spite by speaking of the ‘upstart 
crow,” the ‘Johannes Factotum,” the ‘* Shake 
Scene,” and referred to the company's acting and 
revising of the old Queen's plays asa being ** beau 
tified with our [/. e., Marlowe, Peele, and Lodge} 
feathers.” Tbe explanation of the phrase has 





been given by R. Simpson, but the fact that the | 


old Queen's was amalgamated with Shakspere’s 


} 
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company, which Mr. Fleay shows bya very subtle | 


and ingenious course of reasoning, is a capital 
point in the history. 

The plays which Shakspere wrote or assisted in, 
up to 1592, were, according to this author, * The 
Comedy of Errors,” ** Romeo and Juliet.” ** The 
Merry Wives,” the “Gentlemen of Verona,” 
** Love's Labor Lost,” and ** Love's Labor Won"; 


and he sustains the ascription of date, not later | 
than 1592, by pointing out that all these except the | 
last are in the list of English plays acted in Ger- | 
many before 1626, and (with a single exception) | 


none others in tle list date later than 1592. Mr. 
Fleay believes that in these and in a conjectu- 
ral “Midsummer Night's Dream,” circa June, 
1592, Shakspere worked with a coadjutor, and 
that in the later revisions, in which alone we now 
possess them, he replaced the work of other hands 
by his own. Subsequently to 1592 he wrote al- 
together by himself. 

It is needless to follow his successive dramas or 
the fortune of his company in detail. Suffice it 
to say that he remained with one and the same 
company through all its changes of patronage, of 
location, and of internal constitution. It con- 
tinued to hold the first place in regard both at 
court and in the city, and he was its leading 
writer. It produced usually no more than four 
new plays a year, depending on no more than 
one poet besides himself; in this, offering a mark- 
ed contrast to its rival, the Admiral’s, which 
employed twelve poets, and gave a new play 
fortnightly. ‘* Hence.” says Mr. Fleay, ‘‘ the ex- 
planation of the small pay and needy condition 
of the latter, and their jealousy of the rapid ad- 
vancement in wealth and position of Shakspere, 
who had virtually a monopoly of play-providing 
for his company.” This freedom of Shakspere 
from collaborators does not imply, however, com- 
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plete integrity in bis work. He had fame, which 
his love-poems of 1593-4 had given him more 
than his plays; but asa dramatist it was still his 
business to rewrite the stock plays of the com 
pany whether by himself or others (especially 
for representation at court, where only new ox 
practically new plays were performed in Elisa 
beth’s time); or, much more rarely, be compos d 
He did not lack 
he merely fell in with the common practice, and 


on a new subject Invention 
renovated stories which had obtains? popular 
favor in the dramatized form in which his thea 
tre owned them. He subjected the old work of 
himself or others to repeated revision; hence we 
possess it in minany versions, just as we have lost 
it in many. 

In consequence of this perpetual! remaking of 
old plays, there may be in any one of them work 
by Shakspere of different years, or work by dif 
ferent hands. He frequently, although not in di 
rect collaboration with any one. tock from the 
“stock” the play of another writer and bettered 
it for immediate production. He thus, as Mr 
Fleay thinks, inserted scenes in Marlowe's "' Fd 
ward IUf.,” acquired from Pembroke's Men, ot 
in Lodge's (9 * Taming of the Shrew,” from the 
same source, or in Wilkins'’s © Pertcles,” written 
for the company in 1600; or he rewrote with 
“Richard Il 

Hamlet,” as 


minute correction Marlowe's 
made for the company in Do 
its history is here plausibly conceived, affords a 
vapital instance of gradual transfcrmation of an 
old play into his own work. By a novel toter 
pretation of a remark of Nash's, Mr. Fleay iden 
tifles the original * Hamlet” as Koyvad's, one of the 
plays which passed from Pembroke’s Men t 
Shakspere’s company in V4 It was revised for 
the Scottish tour in 1601, which version ts repre 
sented by the first quarto, and again for the 
Court in 1605-44, the second quarte; the Folio 
text represents the shortened acting-copy, and 
also shows signs of a later revision in 1610, The 
fact is, that Shakspere worked from year to year 
to keep the good plays fresh and to better the an 
tiquated ones already in stock, and Occasionally 
wrote a new play out of North or some other hke 
source. From time to time they got inte print, 
legitimately or surreptitiously, in the quartos 
which generally represent rejected versions; at 
last. in the Folio, acting-copies were also given 
A play never had a final form: our ** Tempest ” 
and * Julius Caesar,” for example, are shortened 
versions, cut for the actors; our ** Macbeth” is a 
version made by revision after Shakspere’s death. 
The text was always in flux; and out of this fact 
springs the problem of editing it, dating it, and 
determining its authorship, The bearing of all 
this upon Shakspere's own opinion of the perma 
nence of his work is possibly not so grave as 
might at first seem; but that this is the view 
borne out by the annals of the stage is indisputa- 
ble. 

A less technical subject is opened in the rela- 
tions of Shakspere to his literary contemporaries, 
With such as wrote for his company he must have 
been in close connection, vet there were few. 
It may plausibly be said that he utilized the ex 
ample of Lyly in comedy and of Kyd in tragedy ; 
that he wrote heroic rhyme like Peele, and dog 
gerel and stanza like Wilson; and that Mariowe 
exercised over him a predominating influence in 
history. But of these only the last is known 
to have been attached to his company, and of 
mutual relations nothing 1s to be made out. 
Lodge, Drayton, and Jonson were fellow-writers 
in his theatre. The first retired mm 1597, and no 
more can be said; the second in 1599, and he 
afterwards cancelled bis praise of ‘‘ Lucrece” 
and showed animosity in other ways. Jonson 
was introduced to the company by Shakspere in 
1508; he soon left, and, after satire on both 
sides, reconciliation and renewed offence, 
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left again in 1605. After this he satirized 
Shakspere’s work repeatedly, and no certain in- 
tercourse between them is traceable. This ends 
the short list of Shakspere’s prominent literary 
associates. It is remarked that commendatory 
verses to him during his life are noticeably ab- 
sent ; and we observe that Chettle’s apology, at 
the time of Greene’s attack, which is commonly 
thought to describe Shakspere in its gentle and 
courteous characterization, is here referred to 
Marlowe. Shakspere thus appears an unusually 
solitary figure, withdrawn from the literary craft, 
disengaging himself from those who were tem- 
porarily associated with him, and afterwards 
the object of their enmity. Perhaps in earlier 
years he had been made to feel he was ‘‘ not a 
University man,” and had received a bent away 
from that class ; perhaps the jealousy of the irri- 
table and quarrelling race made it more agree- 
able to him to keep aloof; perhaps he disliked 
them and preferred his ‘‘ private friends,” to 
whom he confided the ‘“‘ sugared sonnets” ; per- 
haps—but why seek a reason for such a trait in 
aman whom this book teaches us once more is 
unknowable? Of Shakspere’s relations with other 
persons, not literary, Mr. Fleay adopts the view 
that the marriage was brought about by the 
older party to it, was uncongenial, and resulted 
in a practical separation which did not cease un- 
til after Hamnet’s death and Shakspere’s worldly 
rise ; in respect to the lover and the lady of the 
‘*Sonnets,” the interpretation based on ‘ Wil- 
loughby his Avisa’ is followed, and Southampton 
‘*is the man.” 

The tables, in the appendix, of Shakspere Quar- 
tos, the other Company Quartos, the perform- 
ances at court 1584-1616, the entries of plays 
1584-1640, the transfers of copyright in plays 
1584-1640, and Moseley’s entries 1653, 1660, and 
Warburton’s list, are of the highest value to spe- 
cialists, and afford a kind of diagram of the 
whole subject. Mr. Fleay cuts down the esti- 
mate of lost plays very considerably. The num- 
ber of extant plays, 1576-1642, is less than 500; 
the total number produced be places at 2,000, 
and thinks that nearly all worth preserving are 
in our hands. Halliwell-Phillipps’s and Collier's 
statements on this matter he declares ‘‘ gross ex- 
aggerations.” We regret tc say that in the lack 
of a proper index Mr. Fleay is only less repre- 
hensible than Halliwell-Phillipps himself. 


RECENT NOVELS. 
A Victorious Defeat. By Wolcott Balestier. 
Harper & Bros. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. By Thomas Hardy. 
{Leisure Hour Series.] Henry Holt & Co. 
Beaton’s Bargain. By Mrs. Alexander. 
sure Hour Series.] Henry Holt & Co. 
No Saint. By Adeline Sergeant. [Leisure Hour 
Series.) Henry Holt & Co. 
The Secret of Her Life. By Edward Jenkins. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Dagonet the Jester. Macmillan & Co. 
Tue “ Judwa” of ‘A Victorious Defeat’ is obvi- 
ously the Moravian Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. 
The story attempts a picture of the colony as it 
appeared to the eyes of a young Englishman 
coming thither shortly after the Kevolution. He 
falls in love with the doctor’s beautiful daughter, 
thus bringing himself into rivalry with the pas- 
tor of the congregation. There are practically 
but two incidents in the whole story—the public 
reproof of the heroine, Constance Van Cleef, be- 
fore the congregation, for her suspected partiality 
for the English stranger, as one outside the Mo- 
ravian communion ; and the appeal to *‘ the lot” 
to decide the question of the marriage of Con- 
stance and the minister. So far as motives and 
convictions are involved, it all belongs as com- 
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pletely to a vanished world as the scenes of the 
‘Scarlet Letter,’ and only such a hand as Haw- 
thorne’s could make it live again. There is as- 
cribed both to the system and to the rulers of the 
church a sternness and an asperity such as the 
author was bound to prove beyond doubt, either 
from competent witness or from the innate logic 
of the story. Supposing this to be beyond his 
power, as to outward things he might have been 
painstaking. As to custom or ritual, enough of 
them survive to make it easily possible to have 
reproduced the outward life with great accuracy. 
In this most important respect the author has 
taken so little trouble to be informed or to use 
information, ss to give no idea of the simple 
beauty always surrounding the Moravian faith. 
Not only is no fit use made of scenes so striking 
as the choral service upon a great feast day, or 
the evening celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
but there are most careless mistakes about per- 
fectly obvious things. ‘‘ Men were born to the 
glad note of trumpets, the horns blew 
over the open sepulchre,” is a strange misconcep- 
tion of the Moravians’ unique use of trombones 
in a wonderfully adjusted double quartet. Who 
could forget them that had ever heard the deep, 
sweet notes floating downwards from the church 
belfry on the morning of a feast day, or their 
wailing harmony as at sunset they precede the 
coffin lifted high above the shoulders of the bear- 
ers, at the head of the funeral procession ? 
“Though the sounds that ye make are all foreign, 
How native, how household they are : 


The tones of old homes mixed with heaven, 
The dead and the angels, speak there.” 


Not to mention the fact that at the supposed 
time of the story the hymns must have been all 
in German (the Bethlehem congregation use al- 
most nothing else even now), the author ignores 
the existence of the whole body of Moravian 
hymns and psalms, some of which have long had 
an honored place in our own hymn-books, and 
selects for the evening songs of the family hymns 
so closely, so inseparably associated with New 
England feeling and worship as ‘‘ While Thee I 
seek, protecting Power,” and “‘ All hail the power 
of Jesus’ name.” The illustrations might at least 
have been faithful. For the cemetery it was 
only necessary to copy photographs, for the long 
rows of low stones in the upper half of it bear 
dates long prior to the Englishman’s visit. No 
illustrating artist ever lost a rarer opportunity, 
for not Salisbury Cloister is more noble, more 
august—no rural cemetery in the land more 
peaceful, more serene—than that quiet grave- 
yard on the hill. The whole establishment at 
Bethlehem is now a little island in the midst of 
the busy modern town, but in suggestion and 
association nothing could be more remote from 
to-day. It may well tempt a novelist who is 
seeking at once the real and yet not the every- 
day. The present book need be no hindrance. 
The field is as open as if it did not exist. 

Mrs, Alexander, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Jenkins 
all have the unfortunate good-fortune of a repu- 
tation to work upto. None of the three has this 
time at all succeeded, according to the standard 
of previous performances. Mr. Hardy, of course, 
shows his own strong hand in the vigorous cha- 
racter of the Mayor, as he sketches his rise from 
the level which believes the sale of a wife both 
possible and lawful, over the height of prosperity, 
down again to be an outcast. Scene by scene, 
epoch by epoch, one might say, the tale is deeply 
impressive ; but, for a fina] abiding effect, it has 
too many sudden catastrophes in it, whether 
deaths or deliverances. 

Mrs. Alexander’s plot and assembly of person- 
ages are the more distinct for being simpler than 
her wont, but the villany—and it is pretty rank 
villany—begins before the reader’s sympathy has 
been sufficiently wakened, and he never believes 









it likely enough to be successful to be at all ex- 
cited about it. A rascally guardian advertises 
‘‘with a view to a matrimonial alliance,” etc., 
for his rich and lovely ward. Of course a pré- 
tendant is not wanting, but ‘‘ Beaton’s bargain ” 
is brought to naught by the sudden return from 
parts unknown of an heir with a prior claim, 
which is speedily allowed, to the happy escape of 
the heroine from all the Beatons. Our reader, 
however, is not to suppose the cousin to be the 
true hero. He is quite a different man, and one 
of the most attractive of the very many whom 
Mrs. Alexander has drawn in that position. 

lt is an odd peculiarity in fiction that once in 
so often the same subject turns up from the most 
different directions. ‘No Saint’ is one of those 
books, and the subject now reappearing is the 
effort of a man not only to redeem himself from 
sin, but to reinstate himself in character before 
the world after having suffered disgraceful legal 
penalties for actual crime. ‘ No Saint’ is vividly 
conceived and well worked out, but its merit 
consists in its limitations. No sensational ele- 
ment appears, and no exaggerated sympathy in- 
terferes with the probable elements of such a 
man’s opportunity. A very simple sense of duty 
bids him relinquish all the brilliant chances of 
missions or reforms. “‘ You would say that his 
life had nothing noticeable, nothing interesting, 
init. Just the narrow, common, egotistical life 
led by a Methodistical Scripture-reader; that is 
all. But, to the seeing eye, a life with a distinc- 
tion of its own; a moral harmony, an exquisite 
inward beauty.” The story must rank high in 
the Leisure Hour Series, after the great ones like 
‘ Fathers and Sons’ are counted off. 

It is no new thing to find that the author of a 
clever jeu d’esprit, or of an able political pam- 
phlet, has not the sustained power for a work of 
long breath. The necessity of combination, of 
interdependence, where many characters or many 
incidents have to be dealt with, requires just the 
opposite power to that which deals the single 
straight blow of the brochure. ‘The Secret of 
Her Life’ has many pleasant scenes of English 
life in it, and rather more trying ones; but the 
plot is so divided between three sets of people, 
the heroine (the antecedent of ‘‘ her” in the title) 
makes so tardy an appearance—only when we 
are half through the book—and the concluding 
interests of the story are so remote from the 
opening ones, that the book is dropped with the 
feeling that one has been reading snatches of 
three or four, and not a single story. Such work 
can produce no lasting impression. 

The Macmillans have given a handsome dress 
of open type and wide margin to ‘ Dagonet the 
Jester,’ which it well deserves, though it is only 
a sketch—an episode it might be called—in the 
crowded story of the English Commonwealth. 
The writer’s purpose to show how the great seeth- 
ing forces which were working on battle-field 
and in Parliament bad their effect, too, upon 
lowly rustic spirits, has been carried out on very 
simple lines. All the more for that, it may be, 
the little story leaves an impression supplemen- 
tary to the knowledge which even a pretty close 
student of that time might have. It may well 
ke set upon the shelf with ‘ Woodstock.’ 








SOME GERMAN BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Ein Herbstausflug nach Siebenbiirgen. Von Dr. 
Wilhelm Lauser. Vienna. 1886. 8vo, 28 il- 
lustrations, 68 pp. 

Zur Volkskunde der Siebenbiirger Sachsen. 
Kleinere Schriften von Joseph Haltrich. In 
neuer Bearbeitung herausgegeben von J. 
Wolff. Vienna: C. Graeser. 1886. 8vo, xvi, 
535 pp. 

Herr Stanley und das Kongo-Unternehmen, 
Eine Entgegnung von Dr. Pschuél-Loesche, 
Leipzig. 1885. 8vo, 74 pp. 
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Herrn Stanley's Partisane und meine offiziellen 
Berichte vom Kongolande. Von Dr. P.-L. 
Leipzig. 1886. 8vo, 32 pp. 


Nach Ecuador. Reisebilder von Joseph Kolberg. 
3 Aufl. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 1885. 
8vo, xvii, 550 pp, 122 woodcuts. 


Works of foreign travel have in 1886 been not less 
abundant than in former years, and the ethnolo- 
gical reflections and sketches found in them 
prove that the traveller is becoming more and 
more an observer of his own species in the scien- 
tific sense of the term. 

From the press of Charles Graeser in Vienna, 
who has published a long array of books on Tran- 
sylvania and the adjoining countries, we have 
Dr. Wilhelm Lauser’s illustrated ‘ Autumn Trip 
to Transylvania.’ This attractive little volume 
gives a lively, frisky sketch of the multifarious 
and curious nations making up the population of 
that distant country, of their strange customs, 
picturesque dress, and interesting history; and 
by the numerous photographic reproductions of 
landscapes we are led not alone through Tran- 
sylvania, but also to all the cities and memorable 
places on the Lower Danube. 

Another more voluminous work, which deals 
exclusively with the folk-lore of the German or 
Saxon element of Transylvania, is Joseph Hal- 
trich’s ‘Zur Volkskunde der Siebenbiirger Sach- 
sen,’ published by C. Graeser in a remodelled 
shape. The popular imagination of these Saxons 
seems specially prolific in producing tales about 
animals, and among these the fox and the wolf, 
either separate or in partnership, are the most fa- 
vored characters. Shorter tales about other, es- 
pecially domestic, animals succeed; next, gypsy 
stories, some worded almost in the Eulenspiegel 
style; then chaff about the various classes of hu- 
man society, children’s lore, tales and songs of or- 
phan children; then a highly interesting collection 
of superstitions and popular beliefs. Proverbs 
follow, with weather prognostications, oaths, and 
riddles in various Saxon dialects with parallels in 
other languages, and the volume winds up with a 
rich collection of inscriptions discovered upon 
house-walls, churches and church-plate, on foun- 
tains, inns, city halls, as well as upon grave- 
stones, implements of domestic use, and on regi- 
mental flags. The German element of this re- 
gion has kept itself remarkably intact from Ma- 
gyar and other alien influence, though its immi- 
gration took place as long ago as the end of the 
fourteenth century, when the main bulk of the 
Saxons arrived. Haltrich’s book is not less fasci- 
nating to the conscientious, careful student of all 
the popular manifestations embodied under the 
generic term of folk-lore than to the casual read- 
er seeking entertainment only; and the wide 
range and shrewdness of the author's observation 
are as wonderful as the ready wit and inventive 
combination of the rustics whose mouthpiece he 
is. 

Two German publications, by Dr. Pechuél- 
Loesche, on the possibility of colonizing the 
Congo country, are of a polemic tendency. By 
invitation of the Congo Colonization Committee, 
presided over by the King of Belgium, the au- 
thor sojourned long enough in Africa to become 
aware of all the difficulties of the new State. 
From various quarters the expression of his 
opinions had elicited misrepresentation and as- 
persion, and in self-defence against Stanley the 
author declares himself to have been shamefully 
treated during his African mission, and gives all 
the particulars to sustain his charge. A settle 
ment on those unhealthy tracts, he says—speak- 
ing only of the country around Stanley Pool— 
will never bave a shadow of success: the colo- 
nists die off like sheep; there is no commerce 
worth speaking of, for there are no merchant- 
able goods in sufficient quantities, and hence the 
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railroad projected from the coast north of the 
mouth of the Congo will never pay. Ample ex- 
perience corroborates these facts, and Pechuél 
Loesche endorses throughout the r-port of the 
American Commissioner to the Congo, Mr. Tis 
dell, who openly discouraged any settlement in 
that unpromising corner of the globe. 

The extraordinary volcanic phenomena visible 
in Ecuador are combined in the grandest manner 
with earthquake manifestations. It was the oc 
currence of both in that lofty South American 
plateau which prompted Joseph Kolberg to un- 
dertake long journeys to study the phenomena 
on the spot. His observations in Ecuador and 
on the way there are laid down in a richly illus 
trated volume, which has just been published in 
a third edition, and affords useful and agreeable 
reading for general readers, especially the more 
youthful. As to the scenery described and the 
occurrences witnessed, Kolberg is graphic and 
truthful, while free from sensationalism and bom 
bast. Bat the excessive details in explanation of 
earthquakes and volcanic disturbances make the 
work almost a school-book; for there is no end of 
geogenic theories propounded and problems dis 
cussed in it. In view of its being addressed to 
scientific readers, it has altogether too much 
philanthropic twaddle to make up for the dearth 
of positive facts, and, after all, very little that is 
really new can be found init. Any one seeking 
information about the Indians will find scanty 
extracts from earlier writers. The Indian ele- 
ment is now almost entirely confined to the east- 
ern porticn of Ecuador, which belongs to the 
drainage basin of the Amazon River, and is very 
uncomfortable to travel over; Kolberg visited 
only the western part of the country. 





Comparative Literature. By Hutcheson Ma 
caulay Posnett, M.A., LU.D., F. L. S., ete. D. 
Appleton & Co. (International Scientific Se- 
ries.) 1886. 

THE application of the historical method to lite- 

rature on a grand scale must finally be made: 

but the work involved in learning the contents 
of the whole body of literature in relation to its 
determining causes ani modifiers under com- 
plex varieties of nature, society, politics, meta 
physics, and tendency, and in then comparing 
this knowledge part with part, is tremendous. 
To look for a satisfactory volume in the present 
stage of scholarship is as foolish as to expect one 
on Comparative Religion. The book before us 
is, perhaps, a primer, in intention; but primers 
are condensations rather than first trials in a sub 
ject, and here is only a first trial. The author is 
quite aware of many deficiencies in his study, 
and very often stops his discourse to regret omis 
sions of whole topics, and to apologize for inade- 
quate treatment and illustration, on the score of 
the popular character of his book and its limited 
bulk. He surveys all literature, and passes and 
repasses from China to Spain, from the Hebrews 
to the Muscovites, from the North American In- 
dian to Walt Whitman; but India, China, Ja 
pan, the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Christians, 

England, France, and Germany, receive most 

attention. From the extent of the field (if a 

technical figure may be allowed) let the reader 

judge of the intensity of the agriculture. 

It is not necessary to say to such as are fami- 
liar with bookmaking, that the author has bat 
one idea; there is not room for more. As a pre- 
liminary matter, he had to show that literature, 
like everything of human production, is condi- 
tioned by the nature of the man who expresses 
himself, and by the environment which supplies 
him with modes of utterance; i. ¢., first, by ideas 
and emotions in the author, and, secondly, by 
language-forms, physical surroundings, social 
customs and tastes, etc. Out of this arises the 
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relativity of literature, in consequence of which 
it is proper matter for the application of the his 

torical method. In literature there is nothirg 
universal and permanent, because both the na 
ture of the author and the character of his miliet 
are shifting and transitory, just as in religion and 
morality, according to a similar view, there is 
only a perpetual flux of Heraclitean change. Ail 
this, however, is merely hoisting the flag of sc 
ence over the territory and proclaiming it the 
king’s land. This ceremony over, the author pro 
ceeds to unfold his one idea, He does not derive 
this from the study of literature, but be adopts it 
from the students of early institutions, Social 
evolution consists in the gradual development of 
the conception and sense of personality, and the 
substitution of sympathy between individuals 
for the tie of blood as the bond of society: litera 
ture is essentially an Ulustration of this principle. 
That is the whole story Comparative litera 

ture” is the study of the proofof this theory, First 
eame the clans, out of whose choral dances sprang 
literature with a communal sentiment, which 
in its evolution expressed clan-morality  tdood 

revenge, inherited guilt, fidelity to the grou; 

ete.; in this the individual was impersonal, with 
a future life devoid of any moral relation t) his 
deeds in the flesh, and was in all things merged in 
his kinsmen. Next came the decay of the clan 
in different phases, such as the rise of Growk 
chieftainship with its attendant epic; or the 
growth of the Roman state, without the trans: 

tion stage of chieftainship and consequentiy with 

out the epic; or the development of a clan-priest 

hood, as among the Hebrews, with hymnals, the 
laws, and the histories, in its charge. Among 
all such changes, the form of the city-common 
wealth stands out with prime importance 

Worldliterature, under the sway of the Empire 
or the Chureh in the West, and of Indian caste or 
Chinese ethics in the East, was the third stage; 
and last of all came the national literatures of 
modern Europe. 

The author, in his progress through these four 
successive kingdoms of literature, is careful to 
observe that their boundaries overlap, but in this 
respect he finds that the classification is eminent 
ly scientific, and only goes to prove how similar 
literature is to geology, for instance. What he 
insists on is, that at every advance there is a 
deeper sense of personality and an expansion of 
social sympathy, while at the same time survivals 
of the anterior stage may be noticed, Thus, in 
the Athenian drama of the great age, clan-mo 
rality—the doctrine of inherited guilt and blood 
revenge—was still vital, and Sophocles represent 
ed its conflict with the new morality of individual 
responsibility which in Plato was to find its pecu 
liar and novel sanction in the theory of reward 
and punishment in a future life ; or, in the paral- 
lel case of the Hebrews, Ezekiel first renounced 
the clan-morality in favor of individual responsi 
bility, and the Hellenizing Jews, before Christ, 
supported this with the Platonic idea of future 
judgment. Or, to illustrate again, the gradual 
realization of personality involved a clearer per- 
ception of the insignificance of the imdividual in 
contrast with the permanence of nature and so- 
ciety. Hence, among the Hebrews, the Preach 
er’s reflections during the transition period, before 
the soul had received the added value of im 
mortality in the philosophic (Greek) conception 
of its fate; hence, too, the Sicilian elegiac poetry, 
which contrasts the death of man with the con- 
tinuance of nature; and so on. In Christ, ac 
cording to this writer, occurred the union of the 
old clan-socialistic spirit with the idea of a perfect- 
ly realized personality conceived as existing for 
eternal life. The leaven of Christianity con- 
sisted in this synthesis, and resulted in the 
World-Literature. The socialistic element, how 
ever, has been interfered with by the course of 





human events, and is only now reasserting its 
power in connection with democratic individu- 
ality; of this modern synthesis the supreme ex- 
pression is found in Walt Whitman. With his 
name—the sole reference to American literature 
—this survey of the spiritual history of all man- 
kind in their progress from the Dakotah war- 
dance to the ‘ Leaves of Grass’ closes. 

The volume, it will be seen, is a social rather 
than a literary study; it is an essay in the gene- 
ral subjxct of Evolution. It would be wrong not 
to say that several literary topics are dealt with 
which are of interest; but the discussion is neces- 
sarily closely confined to the surface and limited 
in its heads, and the generalization is too baldly 
made. It is merely specious to speak of /Eschy- 
lean morality as if its contents were identical 
with the doctrine of inherited guilt and blood- 
revenge, and were nothing other or more. But 
the apologies of the author for his omissions and 
condensations preclude criticism in that direc- 
tion. This is not the case, however, with total ab- 
sence of any perception of the esthetic value of 
literature either in the author’s criticism or in his 
selection of quotations. The importance attach- 
ed to non-European literatures is disproportion- 
ate; the treatment of them is relatively as diffuse 
as that of the better known literatures is meagre. 
One might find much fault in detail; but the 
book was written not for its details, but its gene- 
ralities, and if one reads it, he will have a fuller 
and more defined impression of how literature has 
taken color from the political progress of the race, 
and shared in the evolution of both mind and 
morals. 

It is not meant to imply by this remark that 
all the historical links in the author's unfolding 
of his subject are true metal and well forged; 
nor that his analysis of cause and effect in the re- 
lation of special literatures to their times, is final. 
By no manner of means, either, is it meant that 
the doctrine of the relativity of literature as he 
states it, to the exclusion of any universal and 
permanent element in the nature of the soul since 
it became self-conscious, is something to be ad- 
mitted without further argument. In fact, the 
‘*impersonality” of the individual in the clan, 
which is the starting-point of the book, is a con- 
ception which must be better defined in the mind 
and clarified by historical fact, before the human 
beginnings implied in it can be considered more 
than hypotheses; and though, within the course of 
known history, literature has had a temporal and 
local dependence on the social forms and mental 
and moral contents of the civilizations it records, 
and has shared the relativity that appertains to 
all human knowledge, this is not the same thing 
with allowing that it has not a basis as change- 
less as is the persistence of force, and conditions 
as universal and simple as are time and space. 
The limitation of the author’s view on the meta- 
physical and esthetic sides, together with bis en- 
grossment with prehistoric times and outlying 
literatures, are very serious defects in his equip- 
ment as the pioneer of a ‘‘ new science.” 





Childhood, Boyhood, Youth. By Count Lyof N. 
Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian by Isa- 
bel F. Hapgood. Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

SYMPATHY and candor seem to be the chief cha- 

racteristics of Count Tolstoi, both as an author 

and asaman. These characteristics are nowhere 
more strikingly exhibited than in the semi-auto- 
biographical volume whose title we give above. 

The task which the author set himself was a dif- 

ficult one—no less, in fact, than a psychological 

study of that most baffling of all periods, so far 
as literature is concerned, the years between ten 
and eighteen, It is no mere chronicle of childish 
pranks and superficial sentiment, such as the 
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majority of books treating of children turn out, 
whatever may have been the writer’s intention at 
the start. Childish pranks there are in abun- 
dance, and in the proper place, and trivial inci- 
dents. But there is much more than this. Nomi- 
nally, it is the record of Nikolai Irteneff’s deve- 
lopment from a child intoa man. In reality, it 
is the record of Count Tolstoi’s own youth, with 
some changes, which are, however, less impor- 
tant than they at first appear. 

But the reader, whether man or woman, speed- 
ily discovers that it is his own personal moral 
autobiograpby, in a great measure, which he is 
perusing. It is the breadth and universality of 
the author’s sentiment which gives him his power 
over his audience. What most people disregard 
or dislike to acknowledge, he reveals, not in a 
lengthy analysis, but in a few words which open 
up to the appreciative reader great depths of 
youthful feeling to which he looks wistfully back. 
This 1s done in the simplest and most natural way 
possible. The author never seems to search for 
extraordinary emotions or events. The latter 
are just of the ordinary sort which convey an 
idea of a boy’s life in Russia, both in town and 
country. But nothing is more difficult than to 
express the lofty aspirations, the vigor and eleva- 
tion of sentiment in early youth, without either 
under or overstating the case, even when they 
are coupled with, and to some extent justified by, 
extraordinary material surroundings. What Tol- 
stoi has done is to account for these sentiments 
in a quiet, uneventful life. So easy and natural 
is his manner that the amount of skill required 
for the series of mental and moral pictures is 
hardly realized at first. It is the same with his 
sketches of nature. The power of vivid delinea- 
tion in a few words seems to have characterized 
him from the first. The description of the har- 
vest field through which Nikolinka’s father pas-es 
on his way to the picnic, is fully as vivid and 
glowing as the picture of Levin among the mow- 
ers in his latest work. The morning under the 
apple-tree among the raspberry bushes, the moon- 
light night on the terrace, or the second journey 
to Moscow, in this volume, equals anything of the 
kind in his more recent writings. 

‘the author's two great novels somewhat over- 
shadow this quiet story, which, nevertheless, 
it must be remembered, placed him on a level in 
public estimation with Turgeneff and the fore- 
most writers of Russia. The exquisite gradations 
by which Nikolinka grows from a superstitious 
little boy, who says his prayers on the sly in the 
carriage lest misfortune should overtake him, in- 
to the supercilious young man who despises all 
the world but the Irteneff family and people, who 
are comme il faut, while he makes frantic, though 
not entirely successful, efforts to be comme il faut 
himself, are delightful. His meditations while 
shut up in the garret for his misdeeds are so na- 
tural as to be ludicrous in spite of their intensity. 
His temporary religious fervor, his disappoint- 
ment at the indifference of his family to his new- 
ly acquired Lut imperceptible goodness, his love 
affairs, his attempt to speak the exact truth to his 
friend Dmitri, and the uppropitious results, are 
all things which are treasured up from personal 
experience in out-of-the-way nooks of many a 
reader's memory. The chapter entitled ‘‘ Reve- 
ries ” in ‘‘ Youth ” contains the germs of the prin- 
ciples by which the author now rules his life. 
The interest of the whole book is quiet but intense, 
and, in common with Tolstoi’s other writings, it 
makes the reader feel a warmth at his heart, ele- 
vation of purpose, end fresh strength to meet 
what life may bring to him. 

It is a pity that we are compelled to bid adieu 
to young Nikolinka just when he has come to the 
conclusion that other people in the world besides 
the Irteneff family have brains and virtues, Hav- 
ing arrived at this point at the early age of eigh- 





teen, his further career would have been of great 
interest. As it is, the book will make a profound 
impression on all thoughtful people. The trans- 
lation has been carefully made, with a view to 
preserving the style and spirit of the original; 
and nothing has been omitted. 





The History of Pedagogy. By Gabriel Compay- 
ré, Translated, with an Introduction, Notes, 
and an Index, by W. H. Payne, A.M. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1886. 


M. CompayYRE&’s work is a condensed statement, 
in sections and paragraphs, of the aims of educa- 
tors and systems of instruction that have a place 
in history. The methods and purposes of the 
Chinese, Hindu, and Israelitish schools are natu- 
rally set forth with brevity, and Greece, Rome, 
and the Middle Ages are soon despatched. The 
body of the volume is made up of a detailed ex- 
amination of education in France, with views of 
the more notable foreigners, such as Locke, Co- 
menius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Spencer, while 
afew quotations from Channing and Mann do 
duty for the subject in America. 

A complete history of education would be a re- 
flex of progress, or of the change in the ideal of 
what a man should be which has taken place in 
the evolution of society; and, in the rapid survey 
which M. Compayré makes, the dependence of 
education on a variable social expediency is per- 
haps the most instructive lesson. Not less strik- 
ing is the perennial character of educational 
discussion which arises from the permanence of 
the mental qualities and the acquisitive instincts 
of the race. The case of utility vs. culture, of 
object vs. idea, of modern vs. ancient, of manual 
labor vs. books, ete , is pleaded in every age and 
by all the theorists on one side or the other. The 
only advance seems to be made by successfully 
disputing the right of any theory to exclusive 
possession of the field. In respect to all such 
problems that still vex our institutes, this com- 
pendium will prove a storehouse of quotations 
and authorities; and in general the decisions of 
the writer himself are in harmony with the ideal 
of the age, which is developing the secular, prac- 
tical citizen school, with compulsory attendance, 
mild discipline, and much physi¢al exercise. At 
the conclusion the “science” of education as 
something intimately and unchangeably related 
to psychology makes its appearance, and the dic- 
tum of Spencer, that education should reproduce 
in the individual the historical evolution of the 
race, is brought prominently forward. The ob- 
ject of the author, however, is not to theorize, 
but to present the speculation and practice of the 
past; and, except for the great preponderance of 
France in the history, the work is useful for re- 
ference, and likely to benefit teachers both by a 
fund of knowledge respecting the practice of the 
profession in other countries and by many valu- 
able suggestions. 





Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology. On the Ba- 
sis of ‘Outlines of Psychology.’ By James 
Sully, A.M. D. Appleton & Co. 1886. Pp. 
414. 

Mr. Sutty’s ‘ Outlines of Psychology’ contained 

so many references to educational matters as to 

suggest the inference that he expected it to be 
read mainly by teachers. He has now abbre- 
viated and simplified that work, retaining all the 
pedagogic matter, and remodelling other parts 
into harmony with the general pian of throwing 
light on the education of the young. Perhaps 
the process of simplification has been carried too 
far by omitting mention of controversies and 
leading controversialists in various disputed ques- 
tions. The quiet, dispassionate tone in which he 





discusses some questions in esthetics and mo- 
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rality over which bloody battles have been 
fought, may add to the dignity of the work, 
but deprives it of dramatic interest. In another 
sense, a little more simplification would have 
been desirable. Mr. Sully’s style, though clear 
enough, is too diffuse. What is true of his * Out- 
lines’ is also true of his ‘ Handbook ’—everytbing 
in it might have been said, and more impressive- 
ly said, in less than half the space. There are too 
many self-evident assertions which might have 
been left to the reader’s inference. The style 
lacks concreteness, and is hardly ever suggestive. 
A teacher’s mind does not differ so greatly from 
a pupil’s as to make special illustrations dispensa- 
ble, and these are very rare in the present vol- 
ume. Thus, Mr. Sully refers to the extraordi- 
nary memory of Scaliger, Pascal, and Macau- 
lay, but cites none of their feats to illustrate the 
extent to which memory can be cultivated, which 
is the most important phase of the question, and 
which would impress the matter on the reader's 
imagination. Nor is there any reason why the 
tone of the book should be so monotonously dig- 
nified. A teacher’s life is so dry that he would 
especially relish a few anecdotes, a little humor ; 
and he would, e. g., be more apt to remember the 
psychologic peculiarity that young children can- 
not estimate distance, on being told the story of 
the absent-minded man who was annoyed by his 
child’s screams, and, when the nurse informed 
him that the child wanted the moon, replied 1m- 
patiently, ‘‘ Well, then, for heaven's sake, let him 
have it.” 

But, these, after all, are minor faults, which 
do not prevent Mr. Sully’s book from being of 
very great use to the teacher in calling his atten- 
tion to matters which might otherwise escape his 
attention, and in explaining psychologically why 
certain methods of teaching are preferable to 
others. Mr. Sully is perhaps better versed in 
the latest discoveries of Continental psychologists 
and physiologists than any other English writer 
in his field; and, by a short bibliographical ap- 
pendix to each chapter, he enables teachers to 
pursue the same subject in the works of other 
authorities. By constantly referring to the ner- 
vous concomitants of mental action, he makes 
clear the reason for many rules of pedagogy— 
the necessity for frequent relaxation, change of 
subject, to exercise a different region or sense- 
centre of the brain, ete. The observations of 
Preyer, Perez, and Darwin, on the earliest mani- 
festations of the different mental faculties in 
cbildren are also fully utilized and enlarged up- 
on. The difference between former faulty edu- 
cational methods and modern improvements is 
everywhere emphasized, especially as regards 
the need of making learning agreeable, visualiz- 
ing the lessons, and not cultivating the word- 
memory at the expense of imagination and spon- 
taneity—which, it is well known, is the defect in 
German educational practice. 

The treatment of Feeling is generally the weak 
point in psychologic treatises, but here Mr. Sully 
rises much above the average, though, in com- 





mon with most writers, he insists too much on | 
the antagonism between feeling and thought. It | 
may be true that violent feeling of some kinds | 


‘‘disturbs the normal flow of the thoughts.” 
But, on the other hand, it must not be forgotten 


| 


that thoughts are most vivid and original when | 


they are raised to a white heat by fervent emo- 
tion. 

The absence of an index is hardly atoned for 
by the very full table of contents at the begin- 
ning of the book. 





Class Book of Geology. 
LL.D., F.R.S. 12mo, pp. 516; 209 figures in 
the text. Macmillan & Co. 1588. 


TEACHERS are already indebted to Dr. Geikie for 


By Archibald Geikie, 


j 
; 


The Nation. 


anadmirable manual or dictionary of geology, 
of which it is high praise to say that it deserves to 
rank with the great compendium by Dana. In 
this ‘‘class-book” Dr. Geikie has essayed a far 
more difficult, though less laborious,task than the 
preparation of a manual of reference involves. 
He has undertaken to select from the stores of 
fact which have been accumulated by geologists 
such points as will command the attention of 
students. In this task he appears to have suc- 
ceeded as well as the limitation of the method 
admits. 

The first chapters give an account of the action 
of the atmospheric agents, especially of water, in 
the destruction and formation of rocks. This 
part of the subject is the key to geological ac- 
tions; its importance is fully appreciated by the 
author, who has given us an excellent brief pre- 
sentation of the matter. The only criticism that 
can well be made against it is the incompleteness 
of its description of glacial action, and the fail- 
ure at the outset to call the student's attention to 
the fact that during the last ice period the ice oc 
cupied other countries besides those of central 
and northern Europe. From the text of this 
chapter the reader will not be able to form a con- 
ception of the importance of ice action in the 
earth's history; he must turn to the latter part 
of the book for this information, where it is fair- 
ly well given. 





The part of the book which treats of volcanoes 
is much less satisfactory than that which con- 
cerns the other modes in which water operates 
on and inthe earth. The author omits clearly 
to show the student that steam is the most im 
portant agent in volcanic explosions, though he 


evidently understood it himself. The reader thus | 


fails to get the key to this class of geological ac- 
tions. In other regards this portion of the sub 
ject is well presented. After considering the 
action of the atmosphere, water, and volcanoes, 
the author takes up the components of the earth's 
crust, following with an account of the forma- 
tion, destruction, and metamorphism of rocks— 
a field in which he has an admirable mastery — 
so that in the space of fifty pages we get by far 
the best summary of the points the beginner 
needs to know that is to be found in any book 
of this nature. 

The last half-hundred pages of the book are de- 
voted to the geological record of the earth’s histo- 
ry, and to an appendix, which gives a descriptive 
list of organic forms. This outline may serve asa 
model for those who essay to exhibit such details 
in a text-book. The work has never been so well 
done, yet we cannot think that the young student 
will find any profit in it. He cannot, without 
years of patient study. have any conception of the 
powers which are indicated to him by mere names 
now and then helped out by diagrams. Are we 
not stuffing the youth with wind when we tell 
him that in the carboniferous strata ** some of the 
more common lamellibranchiate molluses belong 
to the genera Ariculopecten, Leda, Nucula, Ed- 
mondia, Modiola, Arthracomya, Among the 
gasteropods Euomphalus, Pleurctomaria, Lovo- 
nema, and Bellerophon are not infrequent”? 
There are at the present time not more than a few 
score persons, mostly gray-haired, to whom these 
terms bring any definite connotation. 
Prof. Sophocles used to say of naturalists that 
‘they take a pickled snake, a pinned butterfly, 
and a stuffed alligator, and call that learning.” 
When we teach names in place of nature, and 
give the student an utterly false sense of acquisi- 
tion in a store of mere words, we are clearly open 
to the bitter criticism of the learned Greek. ‘‘ Ge- 
rund-grinding ~ may be bad, but even gerunds 
have at times a touch of human nature to give 
their meaning. This criticism is less applicable 
to Dr. Geikie’s book than to any other of its class; 
but it lies against the method which character- 
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izes them all. Only so far as the natural s ences 
ean clear themselves of this evil will they serve 
in the work of education. 

Dr. Geikie’s book is written in a simple and 
clear style. The print is excellent; the diagrams 
are, with few exceptions, good, only one, on p. 47 
being thoroughly bad; there is a goed index 
Those who are so unhappy as to be compelled to 
begin the study of geology with a text-book car 
not do better than to take this 


Outlines of Mediaeval and Modern History. A 

text-book for high-schools, seminaries, and ool 
By P. V. N. Myers, A.M 
Belmont College, Ohio, ete 
Co. 1886, 


President of 
Giinun & 


leges. 


Boston 


A FEW years ago (see Nation for Oct. 12, 1882) 
we reviewed Myers’ ‘ Outlines of Ancient His 
tory,’ the most prominent merit of which we 
found to be the freedom from unnecessary detail 
which makes up the bulk of most historical text 
books. The same author has now published a 
text-book of medieval and modern history, cha 
racterized by the same excellence. The two vol 
umes, taken together, furnish the best brief unt 
versal history for general readers with which we 
are acquainted, The same sound historical sense 
which leads to the omission of so much of the 
usual detail, is to be noted in the plan of the 
work. The author does not attempt to make a 
complete history, and especially he does not, as 
most writers of school history do, think that he 
must make his general history a bundle of por 
ticular histories. Take, for example his Second 
Period —** The Age of Revival” (from about 1000 
to 1400). The chapters in this are Feudalism and 
Chivalry, The Normans, The Crusades, Supre 
macy of the Papacy, Conquests of the Turanian 
or Tartar Tribes, Growth of the Towns, The Re 
vival of Learning, and Growth of the Nations 
in which last we find most of the details of dy 
nastic history. Sucha treatment as this assumes, 
it is true, a certain amount of previ wus know 
ledge, at least for its best results. But the book 
will serve admirably for collateral reading in 
connection with any school course, as well as di- 
rectly as a text-book, in the hands of a good 
teacher. 

A series of maps (nine, we believe, but there is 
no list of them) is inserted at the proper pages. 
Of these it is enough to say that they are repro- 
duced, by permission, from those in the Atlas to 
Freeman's ‘ Historical Geography of 
There is also an index, 


Europe.” 
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Arnold, T. Clarendon History of the Rebellion. Vol. 6 
Macmillan & Co 

Brown, T. E. Studies tn Modern Socialism, and Lator 
Problems. D Appicton &Co. $1.25 
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Cambridge Greek Testament: The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Edited by Rev. J.J. Lias. Macmillan « 
Co. 75 cents. 

The oy of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Roston —— *pham & Co, 5) cents 

Fenn, G.M. Double Cunning: A Novel. BD 
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Hamerton, Eugénie. Golden Mediocrity 
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ENRYHOLT&CO-,S 


IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
With an Introductory History of the Discovery and Eng- 
By Alexander Johnston, Professor in Princeton College. 


JOHNSTON'S 


History of the United States for Schools. 
lish Coionization of North America. 
po., $1 25. 


A history of the United States, and not principally a history of the colonies from which the United States sprang. 
It is not a story-book, or a picture book. The author has written tn tne copviction that what the mass of ~—— need 
is to learn from the history of the past how best to perform the simple and homely duties of good citizens! ip. Mr. 
Jonn Fiske says of it: “ {n»omparably the best short history of the United States with which I am acquainted.” The 
Nation calls it *‘ The best school nistory which has yet been presented to the public.” 


aad 


12mo, 475 


> ~ ~ ~ re . - - » ~ . r ~ = 

REMSEN'S CHEMISTRY—BRIEFER COURSE. 

An Intr. duction to the Study of Chemistry. By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 12m) (American Science Series), 389 pp., $1.40. 

The one comprehensive truth which the author aims to make clear to the student is the essential nature of chemi 
cal action. With this in view he devotes the first 280 pages of a carefully selected and arranged series of simple ex- 
periments, ompierne ony the four common elements—Oxygen. Hydrogen, Nitrogen, and Carbon. In these experi- 
ments are gradually deve 1-7 the main principles of the subject. His method is purely inductive; aud, wherever 
experience has shown it to be practicable, the truths are drawn out by pointed questions, rather than fully stated. 
Next, when the student is in a position to appreciate it, and not at the start, as is usual in elementary treatises, com: 


es 
a simple account of the theory of the science. The last 150 pages of the book are givea toa survey, fully iliustrated 
by experiments, of the leading famili- s of compounds. 


PACKARD S ZOOLOGY—ELEMENTARY 
. COURSE. 
First Lessons in Zodlogy. By A.S. Packard, Professor in Brown University. 
Science Series), 290 pp., $1.00. 


2mo (American 


In method this book differs considerably from the large books in the series. Since it is meant for young beginners 
it describes but few types, mostly those of the higher orders, and discu<ses their relations to one another and to their 
surroundings. The aim, however, is the same with that of the others—namely, to make clear the general principles of 
the science, rather than to fill the pupil's mind wich a mass of what may appear to him unrelated facts. 


WHITNEY’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A Practical French Grammar. By William D. Whitney, Professor in Yale College. 


—— as 


A practical class-book for academies, high schools, and colleges. Part first opens with a full account of the pro 
nunciation of the language. In the next forty-two lessons the author unfolds those important facts of the grammar 
which the student must master as a foundation. The regular verbs are gradually introduced and fully explained, 
then the more common of the cogmias verbs are taken up, and thei conjugation exhibited by a new method of ar 
rangement. The exercises carefully avoid the error of bringing in too many new words at a time, but give repeated 

ractice in a carefully selected vocabulary of common term;. Part second is a more systematic presentation of the 
acts of French usage, to the order usuat in scientific treatises on grammar. Its matter is meant to supplement and 
extend that of part first. The sentences for translating io this part are all quotations from French authors. 


GOODELL’S THE GREEK IN ENGLISH. 
First Lessons in Greek, with special reference to the etymology of English words of Greek origin. 
By Thomas D. Goodell, Instructor in tne Hartford (Ct.) High School. (Shortly.) 


The Greek element of English in conversation, and especially in literature, carries many of the key-words to the 
thought, and he t) whom these «ey-wor !s are not alive with meaning is at a great disadvant ; and yet mere dic- 
tionaries or etymvlogical hand-books alone cannot give what is wanted. The words in thetr Oreck fore. and with 
some fragment of their Greek associations, must become somewhat familiar before one can be sensible of that grasp 
of their English aerivatives which «ill enable one to use those derivatives correctly and Seentaodiy. The Greek vocabu 
lary surviving in Enghsh can be presented in a sort of Greeg primer, with its relations to English pointed out; and 
this is Just what this book aims to do. It is not intended to lessen the number of those who shaif enter on a full course 
of study tn the Greek language, but it is rather hoped uhat it may increase that number. 


CLARK'S PRACTICAL RHETORIC. 


A Practical Rhetoric, English Composition and Revision. By J. Scott Clark, Instructor in Syra- 


cuse University. 12mo, $1.50. 

Its main source of inspiration was an attempt to work Herbert Spencer's ‘ Philosophy of Style’ in the classroom, 
the result of which was the accumulation of a body of rules which adapt the principles of that incomparable treatise 
to actual work with untrained students. The author attempts no impossibilities. He believes that rhetorical training 
must be largely negative ; that it cannot teach “invention,”’ but can develop the ability to arrange and revise. The 
exercises, which are a leading feature, are treated somewhat after the manner of Abbott’s ‘How to Write Clearly.’ 
They deal not with errors that have been committed by authors of reputation, but rather with those that are pecu 
liarly apt to be committed by students in school and college. 
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and forthcoming books, will be sent free on application. 


29 W. 23d St., New York; 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


educational catalogue, which contains full descriptions of these and other new 








DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen 
System Co., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
L. C. HOPKINS, Manager. 


DR. JAEGER’S WOOLEN CLOTHING is called sanatory .. 
not because the ents are “ medicatea,” but use 
they are made of a material provided by Nature Sor the 
clothing of an animal; a material, therefore, endowed 
with properties (non-conductivity to heat and - 
bility to moisture) which make it auxiliary to the func- 
tions of that great HEALTH-REGULATING ORGAN,the Human 


s n. 

The material is also woven, cut, and made with 8 
sesreonee to its relations to the body anatomically and 

lo) y. 
. garment, therefore, made under the Jaeger Sys- 
tem is nye Pe is, conducive to health, preserving, 
ss. and restoring it. 
e ents are all made of absolutely pure wool, 

and of every description for men, women, and c ren. 

The Underwear manufactured from “Stockinet,” a 
beautifully woven texture of natural, gray, undyed wool, 
is fine, soft, “‘ smooth as silk,”’ does not “ irritate the skin,’ 
ean be worn with the greatest comfort in summer and 


winter. 
Writing of this underwear, Dr. Hart, President of the 
National Health Society of Great Britain, says: “I con- 


sider it a contribution to Hygiene of the highest impor 


tance. 

THE SANATORY BOOTS AND SHOES, worn with the 
SanaTorY Socks, keep the feet clean, fresh, dry, and 
warm, “ free from corns and other feet troubles.” 

W. Leonarp of Bristol, Eng., says: 

“Till used your boots, I never knew what it was to 
have warm feet in the winter”’; and of the 

SANATORY HATS, which keep the forehead dry and 
cool, the same writer states: ‘It ig the most comfortable 
hat I have ever ea 

THE SANATORY BEDDING, of pure, undyed Wool or 
Camel-Hair, s protective against cold and chills, ond 
ghly conducive sound, resiful sleep, espec: ‘or 
persons suffering from insomnia and neuralgic ~ a 

All these materials are free noxious dyes, and es- 

cially designed with reference to grace, beauty, com- 

ort, and convenience, in all which respects the a 

Jaeger garments are pronounced by the highest 
medical authorities to be greatly superior to those made 
of apy other fabrics. Catalogues of prices sent by mail. 
Prompt attention paid to mail orders. References by 
— jon: Messrs. H. B. CLaFLiIn & Co., New York; 

ANK OF THE METROPOLIS, New York; Messrs. S. V. WRITE 
&Co, ers, No.7 Wali Street; Messrs. KessLer & Co., 
Bankers, No. 68 Wall Street. July, 1886. 


Messrs. Roberts Bros.” 
NEW BOOKs: 








Miss Melinda's Opportunity 


A Story. By HELEN CAMPBELL, author of ‘ Mrs. Herndon's 





Income,’ ‘ The What-to-do Club,’ ete. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. 
Golden Mediocrity. 
A Novel. By Mrs. EUGENIE HAMERTON. 16mo. Cloth. 


Price, $1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. 


Mis. Hamerton is the * Eugénie ” to whom her husband, 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, dedicated his book, ‘The In 
tellectual Life.’ 


For Summer Afternoons. 


A Collection of Stories, By Susan CooLipGE, author of 
‘What Katy Did,’ &c. A new edition, enlarged. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.25. Paper covers, 50 eents. 


Santa Barbara, 
AND AROUND THERE. 


By Fpowarps Roperts. With Illustrations by H. C 
ForpD. Ismo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

‘Santa Barbara is the Nice of America, and its popu- 
larity increases yearly. This is a truthful account of its 
climate, surroundings, and natural attractions. A chap 
ter on ‘fhe Home of Ramona’ will be read with great 
interest by tne lovers of that book.”’ 


Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishere, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 








Sold everywhere. 





Robert Browning's Poems, 
in 4 volumes, and over 2,500 other volumes of the 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION 


of British authors, bound in half morocco, at $1.25 a vol 
ume. Send for catalogue to 


DUPRAT & CO., Booksellers, 5 East 17th St., New York. 
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FREDERIC HENRY 
Hours with 


531 Pages, 


HEDGES 
Classics. 


German 


Svo, cloth. Price, 


ee 
te 

tn 
12) 


‘**A large and handsomely printed volume, ‘ Hours with the German Classics.’ just brought out 
by Roberts Brothers, consists in substance of twenty lectures by Professor F rederic Henry Hedge, 
delivered by the author in bis capacity as professor of German in Harvard University... . oF 
Hedge stands at the very head of German scholars in America. Rev. Charles T. Brooks and Bayard 
Taylor were, perhaps, as well read in lighter German literature, but in thorough scholarship and a 
knowledge of the profounder German classics. neither, nor mdeed any other American writer of 
whom we have knowledge, approaches him.”— Boston Transcript. 


** When a man like Dr. Frederic Henry Hedge skims the cream from his life work and offers it 
in a single volume the result could not but be a book of the highest value, ani * Hours with German 
Classics’ is one of the most valuable—perbaps it is the most valuable—critical works Ameri a has 
ever produced. The author has made no attempt to write a complete history of German literature 
but he has done what is far better in studying that literature itself... . There is 
a completeness in the manner in which authors and subjects are being dealt with 
which is as admirable as it is effective; while the criticisms are distinguished by a justness and a 
sanity which is above praise. Perhaps there has never before been written so reasonable, x 
appreciative and so discriminating an estimate of Heinrich Heine as that which is iacluded in the 
last chapter of this volume: and certainly never one that in these qualities excelled this, Books 
about books are apt to be of a value thesmallest; that they may be of the highest worth * Hours 
with the German Classics’ triumphantly proves.”— Boston Courier. 


‘* The student, the man of literary tastes, everybody who possesses a library, must add this vol 
ume to his treasures. ‘ Hours with German Classics’ may be hailed as an American classic. It isa 
fact that Dr. Hedge is one of the best prose writers of whom our literature can boast, an honored 
and very considerable poet, a thorough thinker, and as familiar with the language and literature of 
Germany as if it was his own. . . It is infinitely the best work on the German masters ever 
written in our language, itself a masterpiece that will indicate to c ming generations the high water 
mark of American familiarity with German literature.”— Boston Beacon. 





*,* Sold everywhere, Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 
A. S. BARNES & CO.’S Standard Texts 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES 
ALGEBRA | DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


Barnes’ Ficklin’s Elements of Algebra , $ .75 | Church's Descriptive Geometry, with plates 
A model of brief and practical exposition, with | vols >™ 


. Boston. 


abundance of examples and problems. For | Applied to spherical projections,shades, and sha 
lower grades. dows, perspective and tsometric projections 
Peck’s Manual of Alyebra 1.10 | Davies’ Descriptive Geometry. 1 vo) mM 
For High Schools and Academies. Applied to sphe ricail trigonometry, spherical pro 
Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra (New Ed ) 1.60 jections, and warped surfaces 
A thorough course for Colleges. 3 
ASTRONOMY. MODERN LANGUAGES, 
Peck’s Popular Astronomy. 120 | ¥ eet a wretin. Garten, 
Sclentific but popular; brief and admirably i) GNC SPantsn. _ ; , 
lustrated. Circulars and prices quoted upon applica 
Bartlett's Spherical Astronomy 3.50 LATIN 
A most thorough course of Astronomy in its ré : ee ‘ — i 
lation to celestial mechanics. By Dr. W. H.C Searing’s Virgil's Complete W s 1 
Bartlett, late of West Point. Containing six books of #.neid and the Bu < 
BO T { VY =< a ith notes and full Virg ‘ ‘ 
<4. : bulary. 
Wood's Object Lessons ; 1.00 | Johnson's Sattres of Persius OK 
For beginners. Uniform with Virgil 
Wood’s Botanist and Florist L.73 | Johnsen’s Tacitus 
The best field and forest Botany. Uniform with Virgil. 
Wood's Class Book. 2.50 WECHANICS 
The standard book for Academies and Colleges. i ieee igh eames ; 
Wood's Plant Record... . . oo Peck's Elementary Mechanics. 1.40 
Indispensable for field practice. For High Schools and Academies ; 
Wood's Botanical Apparatus. . 8.00 Bartiett’s Analytical Mechanics 0 
Contains all the necessary tools, including a co- Most complete and exhaustive work ; for colteges 


py of Botanist and Florist and Plant Record. , - 
ve CALCULUS. | YORAL PHILOSOPH) 
/ én Ss om i ss Peabods’s Moral Phi Ay 0 
Peck’s Practical Calculus 1,25 An Elementary mar ual for High Schools and 

The best elementary work. Academies. 
Church's Elements of Calcultis..... 1.75 | Janet’s Elements: 


f Morals 1,00 


Best college text-book; used in many of the A System of distinctly practical morals, by the 
leading institutions, such as West Point, etc. celebrated French philosopher 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. SCIENCES 
Martin's Civil Government 20 | Peck’s Ganvt’s Popular Physics (new edit 1.20 


Embraces State, county, city, ‘and town, as well 
as federal organizations. 


GEOMETRY. 
Peck’s Manual of Geometry 1.10 


Geometrical principles fully treated within mo 
derate limits. 


Une of the most admirable 
demies and Colleges 
Bartlett's Acoustics and Optics . 2.50 
For an advanced course in Mechanics 
Wilder's and Gage’s Anatomical Technology.. 4.50 
The best laboratory manual 


teat books f« or ¥? a 


Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry (new ed.). 1.60 Steele’s t4 Weeks Series (7 vols.), each 1.00 
New type and rewritten. Eatted by Prof. J... The most popular series ever published. 
Van Amringe of Columbia Coll, SURVEYIN¢ 
7 ~ « i 2 s y. 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETR Y. Gillespie's Roads and Railroads. 1.95 
Peck's Analutical Geometry. , 1.25 The best manual of road building ; 
R For H Ils and Academies. Van Amringe’s Darws’ Surveying 1.75 
Church's Analytical Geometry ' 2.50 A thoroughly revised and modernized edition 


The most complete work on the subject. nothing better in the larcuage. 


, 


of price t 


York and 


Any of the above-mentioned books sent 


BARNES & CO., 


, Postpaid, for examination on receipt 


A, Publishers. New 


Chicago. 
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DETERMINANTS 
By Paul H. Hanus 
(wULLIVER'S TRAVELS EVoYAG! ) 
LILLIPUT AND RROB Noy NAG 
ASS ‘ 7 
INDERSEN'S FAIR) iLES 
md Series surementary t the Foutth Reader 


)a86c8 saws 
READY BY SEPTEMBER 1 
ELEMENTARY eater Genie aed tee 


Part Second The Parts of ch and How to Use 
Them Ry Mrs. Knox Heatt 
it BEGINNE! R’S LATIN BOOK 
Rw W Collar, Head Master of the Roxbury I atin 
Sech« ay and M.C. Dantell.Prin. Chauncey Hall School 
Boston 
An easier and more delightful way Complete in 
ne volume, with grammar, exercises, selections for 
translation, and vocabulary 
COMBINED NUMBER AND LANGUAGE 
LESSONS. 
Ry F. B. Ginn and Ida A. Coady. 
THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE. 
5! oe Martineau. In the series of Classics for 
Childr 
READY tN SEPTEMRER 


FIRST WEEKS OF SCHOOL, 
By Stickney and Peabody. Introductory to Stickney’s 
Primer 
STICKNEY'S SECOND and THIRD READERS, 
MASON'’S NEW FIRST SERIES OF CHARTS. 


MASONS ADVANCED THIRD MUSIC READ- 
ERS. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF WEALTH. 
Ry Prof. J. B. Clark, of Smith College. 
THE FOUR P ART SONG READER. 
G. A. Veazie, jr, Supervisor of Music, Chelsea, 


Seen 
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GINN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
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“A list of equal excellence and authority tt would be hara to find in the English language.” —N ATION. 


AND IMPORTED BY 


& COMPANY. 


“ In every department of instruction they represent the highest mark of modern scholarship.”--INDEPENDENT. 





SCIENCE 
NCE. 
ASTRONOMY. Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. By 
J. Norman Lockyer. New Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 
A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By G. F. Chambers. Third Edition. 
(Clarendon Press Series.) 8vo, 87. 
ANATOMY. Lessons in Elementary Anatomy. By St. 
George Mivart, F.R.S. With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.75. 
BIOLOGY. A Course of Practical Instruction in Ele- 
mentary Biology. By Prof. Huxley, P.R.S., assisted by H. Newell Martin. New 
Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
ZOOTOM Y. A Course of Instruction in Zootomy. By T. 
Jeffrey Parker, B.Sc., with Illustrations. 12mo, $2.25. 
Handbook of Vertebrate Dissection. By H. Newell Martin, D.Sc.,and William 
) A. Moale, M.D. 


Part 1. A Chelonian, 60 cents. Part 2. A Bird. 60 cents. Part 3. A Rat. 60 cents. 


By the late George Rolleston, M.D. New and Revised 
Illustrated with Plates. 8vo. Immediately. 


Forms of Animal Life. 
Edition. 


BOTANY. Lessons in Elementary Botany. By Daniel 
Oliver, F.L.S. With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.10. 
A Course of Practical Instruction in Botany. By F.O. Bower and S. H. Vines. 


Part1. 12mo, $1.50. 
j Lectures on the Physiology of Plants. By Sydney Howard Vines, M.A., D.Sc. 
8vo, $5. 
CHEMISTRY. Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. By 


Sir Henry E. Roscoe. Illustrated. New Edition, Revised. 16mo, $1.10. 


A Treatise on the Principles of Chemistry. By M. M. Pallison Muir, M.A. 8vo_ 
$4.50. 

The Elements of Thermal Chemistry. By M. M. P. Muir assisted by D. M. Wil 
son. S8vo, $3.25. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, F. R. S. 

The Owens College Junior Course of Practical Chemistry. 
Preface by Sir Henry Roscoe. 16mo, 70 cents. 

Questions in Chemistry. A Series of Problems and Exercises in Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry. By Francis Jones. 16mo, 75 cents. 

A Manual of the Chemistry of the Carbon Compounds; or, Organic Chemistry. 
By C. Schorlemmer. 8vo, $3.75. 

Experimental Proofs of Chemical Theory for Beginners. 
18mo, 70 cents. 

A Series of Chemical Problems. 


12mo, #2.25. 


By F. Jones. With 


By William Ramsay. 


By T. E. Thorpe. With Key. 18mo, 50 cents. 


ELECTRICITY. Elementary Lessons in Electricity and 
Magnetism. By Prof. Silvanus Thompson. Illustrated. New Edition. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Notes on the Same. By Lieut. J. B. Murdock. 16mo, 60 cents. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk Maxwell. Second Edi- 
tion. 2 vols., 8vo, $8. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By J. Clerk Maxwell. Edited by Gar- 
nett. Svo, $1.90. 


GEOLOGY. Class Book of Geology. 
kie, F.R.S. With numerous illustrations. 12mo, $2.60. 
Text Book of Geology. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, $7.50. 
Geology, Chemical, Physical, and Stratigraphical. By J. Prestwick, M.A. Vol. 
1.—Chemical and Physical. Royal 8vo, $6.25. 


By Archibald Gei- 


With illustrations. Second 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S New Classified Catalogue will be ready tn a few days. 


ers on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


| ZOG/C. Elementary Lessons in Logic. Deductive and 
Inductive. By W. Stanley Jevons. New Edition. 16mo, 40 cents. 


The Elements of Deductive Logic. By T. Fowler, M.A. Seventh Edition. 16mo, 
£0 cents. 


The Elements of Inductive Logic. By the same Author. 16mo, $1.50. 


Lotze’s Logic, in Three Books: Of Thought, of Investigation, and of Knowledge. 
Edited by B. Bosanquet. 8vo, $3.25. 


ETHICS. The Methods of Ethics. 


wick. Third Edition. 8vo, $4. 


Outlines of the History of Ethics, for English Readers. By Henry Sidgwick. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Prolegomena to Ethics. By T. H. Green. Edited by A.C. Bradley. 8vo, $2.75. 
Handbook of Moral Philosophy. By Henry Calderwood, LL.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Elementary Lessons in 


Physical Geography. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. With Maps. New Edition. 
16mo, $1.10. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study of 


Nature. By Professor Huxley, P.R.S. With Colored Plates, 12mo, $1.80. 


By Henry Sidg- 





PHYSICS. Lessons in Elementary Physics. 


Stewart, F.R.S. With illustrations. New Edition. 16mo, $1.10. 


Lessons in Elementary Practical Physics. By Balfour Stewart and W. W. W. 
Haldane Gee. Vol. 1.—General Physical Processes. 12mo, $1.50. 


Vol. 2.—Optics, Heat, and Sound. In Press. 

Vol. 3.—Electricity and Magnetism. In Press. 
A Treatise on Heat. By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. 16mo, $1.90. 
Heat. By P.G. Tait, M.A. 12mo, #2. 
Light. By P. G. Tait, M.A. 12mo, $2. 
Properties of Matter. By P. G. Tait, M.A. 


A Text-Book of the Principles of Physics. 
tion, revised and enlarged. 8vo, $3.50. 


Natural Philosophy, for Beginners. By J. Todhunter, M.A. 
90 cents. 


Part 1.—Solid and Fluid Bodies. 
Part 2.—Sound, Light, and Heat. 


PHYSIOLOGY. Lessons in Elementary Physiology. By 


Prof. Huxley, P.R.S. New Edition. Revised by Dr. Foster. With illustrations. 
16mo, $1.10. 


A course of Elementary Practical Physiology. By Prof. M. Foster and J. N. 
Langley. New Edition. 12mo, $2.00. 


A Text Book of Physiology. By Michael Foster, M.D. With illustrations. 4th 
Edition. Revised. 8vo, $5.50. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. Political Economy for Be- 
ginners. By Millicent G. Fawcett. 18mo, 75 cents. 
A Manual of Political Economy. By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 
The Wealth of Households. By J. E. Danson. 12mo, $1.25. 


A Manual of Political Economy. By the late Henry Fawcett. 6th Edition. Re- 
vised. 12mo, $2.65. 

The Economies of Industry. By A. Marshall, M.A., and Mary P. Marshall. 16mo, 
70 cents, 
The Principles of Political Economy. By Prof. Henry Sidgwick, M.A. 8vo, $4.00. 


By Balfour 


12mo, $2.25. 


By Alfred Daniell, M.A. New Edi 


In Two Parts, each 


16mo, $1.10. 








Copies sent free by mail to Teach - 


112 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Clarendon Press 


Agents for the United States 


The nice paper, the heauti ful print, th 


Press Series 


Such manuals, so admirable in matter, 


TATOR, 


LATIN. 
BY J. B. ALLEN, M.A, 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRaMMAR. 60 cents. 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. Fourth Edition. 
60 cents. 

A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 90 cents. 

RUDIMENTA LATINA. 50 cents. 

REDDENDA MINORA: or, Easy Passages, Latin and 


Greek, for Unseen Translation. For the Use of Lower 
Forms. By C. 8. Jerram, M.A. 40 cents, 

ANGLICE REDDENDA; or, Easy Extracts, 
Greek, for Unseen Translation. By the 
cents, 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN. 
Use of Passmen and others. Selected by J. 
gent, M.A. Sixth Edition. 60 cents. 


Latin and 
Same. 60 


For the 
Y. Sar- 


FIRST LATIN RKADER, By T. J. Numns, M.A. 50 
cents, 

“The explanations are very simple and good.’ 

Academy. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By G. 
G. Ramsay, MA., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. $1.10. 


LEE-WARNER—HINTS AND HELIS FOR LATIN ELE 
GIACS. 90 cents. 

CAESAR. -THE COMMENTARIES (for Schools). By ©€. 
E. Moberly, M.A. 


Partl. The Gallic War. $1.10 
Part Il. The Civil War wo 
The Civil War. Book L. mw 


“Stands high among the best classics we have met.’ 


Saturday Review. 
cic ano. eventing and Descriptive Passages 
Walford, M.A In three Parts. #1. 

Fach part anol ty limp, 40 cents, 

CICFRO—SELECTED LETTERS (for Schools). By 
late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E, R. Bernard, 
60 cents. 

CICERO—SELECT ORATIONS (for Schools). € Yontaining 
In Verrem Actio Prima” and “Pro Archia.”” By 
R. “w- M.A. 60 cents. 


By H. 


the 
M A. 








CICERO—PRO CLUENTIO. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited 
by G. G. RAY ISAY, M.A. ‘) cents. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 60 
cents, 
meet F. With a Commentarv. Vol. L. e. ODES, 
ARMEN SEC . L ARE, and EPODES. By E. C. Wick 


hem, M.A. #1. 

“Sound, acer and 
Education. 
LIVY—SELEcTIONS (for Schools). By H. 

M.A. In three Parts, timp, each 40 cents, 
LIVY—BOOKS V.-VII. By A. RK. Cluer, B.A. 

“Exactly what an edition for school purposes should 

be.”—Saturday Review. 


appreciative.’"—Journal of 


Lee-Warner, 





LIVY—BOOKS XXI-XXI!II With Introduction and 
Notes. By M, T. Tatham, M.A. #1.10, 
OVID’S TRISTIA. Book I. Edited by S. G. Owen, B.A, 
90 cents. 
“Executed with remarkable care.”—Academy (Rh, 
Ellis). 
OVID—SELECTIONS (for the Use of Schools) By Ww. 
Ramsay, M. A. Edited by G.G. Ramsay, M.A. #125, 


PLAUTUS—THE TRINUMMUS. HByC. E. Freeman, M.A., 
and A. Sloman, M.A., Assistant Masters in Westmin- 
ter Schools. 75 cents. 

“To be highly recommended.” 


PLINY—SELECTED LETTERS (for schools). 
Cc. E 


Athenwum, 


By the late 


*. Prichard, M.A,, and E. R. Bernard, M.A. 60 
cents. 
SALLUST-— BELLU ae ATILINARIU x? AND JUGURTHI 
NUM. By W. W. Capes, M.A. $1 


“ Has left far in the rear the only pn edition that 


we have.”’— Academy. 


TERENCE—ANDRIA. With Notes and Introductions, 
By C. E, Freeman, M.a., and A. Sloman, M.\. 75 
cents. 

CATULLI VERONENSIS CARMINA SELECTA. Secun- 
dum recognitionem Robinson Ellis, A.M. 80 cents. 

VIRGIL. By T. L. Papillon, M.A. In two vols. #275. 

*,* The Text may be had separately. Cloth. $1.10 

A MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY Re 

vised and Corrected. By the same Author. Cloth, 


$1.50. 


ot of Tert Books have often been mentioned in these columns 


MACMILLAN & COvS New Classified 


MACMILLAN & CO.,112 Fourth Avenue, New Y ork. 








The 


Nation. 
Standard 


convenient size, the accurate seholarsh ip, an IT many 
NATION 
arrangement, and type, were never before give 


ENGLISH. 


By J. EARLE, M.A., Prof. of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford, 

THE PHILOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH TUNGUE. Third 
Edition. $1.75 

a ‘Every wnt attests Mr wy pe! 8 thorough knowledge of 

English in all its stages.” ademy 

A BOOK FOR THE Be rerarvccon 
rhird Edition, 6v cents. 


By PROFESSOR SKEAT, M.A. 
SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


IN ANGLOSAXON 


from the 


*Ploughmans Crede’ to the *Shepheardes Calendar’ 
(A. D. 1304 to A. D. 1579) «With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossarial Index. $1.00. 


THE VISION OF WILLIAM CONCERNING PIERS THE 


PLOWMAN. WiiiiamM Lana taNp, With Notes, Third 
Edition, #1.10. 

CHAUCER.—The _ Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas: The 
Monkes Tale; The Clerkes Tale; The Squieres Tal 
ete. #110, 

CHAUCER.—The Tale of the Man of Lawe; the Pardon 
ers Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale, The Chanouns 


Yemannes Tale. 1.10 


THE TALE OF GAMELYN: from the Harlelan MS. With 
Notes and a Glossarial Index. Stiff covers, 40 cents 
BY HENRY SWERT, M. A. 
AN ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER, with Grammar, Notes, and 
Glossary. Second Edition, 60 cents 
AN ANGLO-SAXON READER in Prose and Verse 
With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary 


Fourth Edition. Kevised and Enlarged, €2 25 
FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER, with Grammar and 
Glossary. 50 cents, 
EXTRACTS FROM ALFRED'S OROSIUS 
Edjted. Stiffcovers. 40 cents 
(No. L. of Old English Reading Primers.) 
SELECTED HOMILIES OF -ELFRIC. Arranged and Fad 
ited. Stiff covers. 40 cent 
(No, Il. of Ola English Reading Primers.) 


Selected and 


CHAUCER.- 
Knightes Tale; 


The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 
The Nonne Prestes Tale. By Ro Mor 


ris. Sixth Edition. 60 cents, 
SPENSER’s FAERY QUEENE. Books 1, Eighth Faltion 
and 11, Sixth Edition. With Notes, ete. By G. W 


Kitchin, D.D, 60 cents each. 
SHAKESPEARE—SELECT PLAYS. 

A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.a. 

The Merchant of Venice, 30 cents 


Ry W. G. Clark, M 
Stif? covers 
Familet, 40 cents 


Richard the Second, 55 cents Macbeth, 85 cents 
SELECT PLAYS. By W. Aldis Wright, M.A 
The Tempest, 35 cents, A Midsummer Night's 


Dream, 3% cents 
Cortolanus, 40 cents 


As You Like It, 55 cents. 

Julius Caesar, 40 cents 

Richard the Third, 40 cts. Henry the Fifth, 40 cents 

King Lear, 3 vents Twelfth Night, 40 cents 

* This edition ts simply without a rival, None even 
comes second to it.""— Westminster Review 


MILTON—POEMS. — Ry JR C. Browne, M.A. Two Vols 
Fifth Edition #1. Th, 
Separately, Vol. 1, $1; Vol. IL, 75 cents 
MILTON poner teeta With Notes, etc. By J. W 
Hales, M.A. Second Edition, 75 cents 
MILTON—-SAMSON AGONISTES. With Notes, et By 
J. cCburton Collins. Stiff covera, 25 cents 
POPE. By Mark Pattison, B.D. 
I, Fxsay on Man. Sixth Edition. 4° cents 
Il. Satires and Episties. Third Fadition “cents 
JOHNSON RASSELAS; LIVES OF POPE AND DRY- 
VEN. By Alfred Milnes, BA. $1.10. 
STEELE.—Selections from the “ Tatler.” “Spectator,” 
and“ Guardian.” By Austin Dobson. €1.25 
‘The editorial execution of the work deserves the 
hts chest praise.” —Safunday Rertew 
BYRON'’S CHILDE HAROLD Ry H. F. Toger, M.A. 
Cloth, 9° cents. 


“So elaborate and complete an edition of an English 
poem has rarely appeared "'— Afhencrum 


BURKE—SELECT WORKS. With Notes, ete. By E J, 
Payne, M.A. Second Edition. 
Vol. L—Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the 


SLi 


Two Speeches on America 
Revolution in France. 


Vol, IL-Reflections on the 
: x5. 
Itl 

by 2 Regicide Directory of France 


Four Letterson the Pro peans On fi 4 Peace with 
L2 


a 


Cataleque will be ready in a few daya, 


School Books. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


thor ; ry ¢ha , ; 


FRENCH CLASS BOOkS. 


BY G. SAINTSBURY, MA 

A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE Sewn + 
40 cents 

A SHORT HISTORY OF FREN H LITERATE RI - 
s¥o e 

SPECIMENS OF FR NCH LITEPRAI “ ‘ 
Arranged. Crown Sv : 

VOLTAIRE’S MEROPE. With Notes 

SAINTE BEUVE CAUSERIES 1 LN 
cents 

QUINET LETTRES A SA MER} Seles tert 

CUORNEILLE’S HORAC? With Notes, et e 

BY GUSTAVE MASSON, TILA 

MOLIFRE LES FEMMES SAVANTEN W 
thon and Notes Chott outs 

CURNEILLE CINNA With Intratucthe cet N 
Cloth ownts 

RACINE’S ANDROMAQUPE AND RNEULY r MEN 
TEUR Ww ith Louts Ractne’s Life of his Pa 
cents 

MOLIERE’S LES POURRERIES ESCA ‘ \“ \ 
taire’s Life of Molter std vor, 4 

MOLIFRE'’S LES POURRERIFS "R SCAPIN and \ 
CINE’S ATHALIE With Voltaire s Lt c™ 
tm) cent. 

SELECTIONS PROM THE CORRESDPONDENG? r MM) 
DE SEVIGNE, and her Chief OQontemporartes 
tended more reper y for Girls’ Neohoohs onie 

VOYAGER AU TOUR DE MA cCHAMEREE By \avier ‘ 
Maistre, OURIKA by Mme. de Duras; Ta 1 ' 
SUZETTE, by Flewee; LES JUMPAUN DF LoHOTEI 
OORNEILELR, by FPamond about, MESAVANTURES 


DUN BCOLIER, by Rodolphe Topifer —¢ ents 
REUNARDIYS LE JOUBRUR and PRUAYVS ar PALA 
PRAT'’S LE GRONDEL R cont 
LOUIS NIV. AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES cortinnt 
in Extracts from the best Memotrs of the Seventes 
Century. & ownts 


LANGE’S GERMAN COURSE, 


BY HERMANN LANGE 
Svo, cloth. 
THE GERMANS AT HOMIE A Practical Intratuction ft 
German Conversation, with an Appendix containing 


the Pseentials of German Grammar. Second Editton 
6e conta 

THE GERMAN MANUAT A German Gran 
ing Book. and a Handbook of German ¢ 


mar, a Read 
nversation, 





A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 0 cents, 

GERMAN COMPOSTTION A Theoretical and Practical 
Guide to the art of Translating English Prose into 
German. $1. "0, 


GERMAN CLASSICS. 


With Biographical, Historical, and Critical Introduc 
tions, Arguments (to the Dramas), and Complete Com 
mer tartes 

Edited by C. A. RUCHHEIM, Phil. Doe, Professor tn 
ing’s College, London 


LESSING'’S NATHAN DER WEISE 
Siiv 

GOETHE'S EGMONT: a Tragedy. 

GORTHE'’S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS: a 
cents 

SCHILLER’S WILHELM TEL! 

SCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL. 

ap. &) cents 

LESSING’S MINNA VON 
cents 

SCH!LLER’S HISTORISCHE SKIZZEN 
und Tod und Beiagerung von Antwerpen 
New Edition, carefully revised and enlarged, 
new Map of the Siege of Antwerp. 60 cents 

HEINE'S PROSA: being Selections from his Prose Writ 
ings. $1.10 

MODERN GERMAN READER. Part ! A Graduated 
Collection of Prose Extracts from Modern German 


A Dramatic Poer 


75 centa 
Drama 


nts 


with a 


a Drama. 7h c 
School Edition 
BARNHELM: a Comedy. 
Femont's Leben 
Third and 
with 


Writers. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appen 
dix,anda Complete Vocabulary § Third Edition. 6 
centa, 


MODERN GERMAN READER. Part Il. A Graduated 
Collection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry from Mod 
ern German Writers. With English Notes and an in 
dex. 6) cents. 


Copies sent free by mail to teachers on application, 
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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
boys. Thorough preparation for business or for 
college. Absolutely healthful location and genuine home 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest references 


given and required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 

TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
a dies, No, 25 Wethersfield Avenue, Mastteed, Conn.— 
Location and sanitary conditions unsurpassed; a large 
and able corps of resident teachers; Pupils graduated 
or prepared for Smith, Vassar, or Wellesley ; ; German 
and French spoken tn the family; Art Department com- 
prehensive and thorough. 

Fall term begins September 22, 1886. 
GroRGE W. STEELE. 





Connecticut, Lym 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. Cmaru Es GQ. _ BARTLETT, Principal. — 


CONNECTICU T, Lyme. 
V RS. ROBERT GRISWOLD AND 
é dau hters offer in their Home School for young 
ladies and children oy jal aavantages in English, Mo- 
dern Languages, Music, Painting, and Embroidery. Re- 
opens Sept. 22. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for College. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
exe. _Send for circular. _E. H. WILSON. 
CONNECTICUT, Mystic 1 Bridg re. 
YSTIJC VALLEY INSTITU TE.--A 
first-class Academy, distinguished for home, 
health, and development. Send for circulars. 
K. BUCKLYN, » LL. D 





~ GONNECTICU tT, Norfol 
WE ROBBINS SCHOOL. —A BOARD 
ing and Day School for bore. Thorough prepara- 
tion for college or business. Buildings new, appliances 
modern, location unsurpassed for net. 
Address RE . W. Beacu, Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford 
ETTS ACADEMY —A BOYS’ BOARD- 


ing School “ ay highest grade. 49th year begins 
Sept. 15th. VM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


DELAW ARE, Dove 

ONFERENCE “AC ADEM Y.— BOARD- 

ing and Day School for Young Ladies and Gentie- 

men usic and Art Departments. Special attention 

given to the study of English. aes 1 #200 per year. For 
a catalogues address . L. GOODING, A. M. 











DIsTRICT OF CoOL UMBIA, w scuinaton 
y ke CEDARS, a Home and Day School for 
young ladies, reopens Oct. 1. Delightfully situated 
on Georgetown Heights. Large grounds; enlarged ac- 
c rommodations. Miss | E ARLE, 1916 soth St. 


GEORGIA, Norcross. 

y DUCATE YOUR SONS AND DA UGH- 

« ters at private schools. “ The only schools which 
are amenable to parents for the treatment of their 
wards”"’ THE GEORGIA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE, SCIENCE, 
AND ART, Norcross, Ga., is the best equipped and most 
extensively patronized rivate school in the United 
States. Two ScHoo.s, Male and Female, separate and 
distinct, under one management. Delightful climate, 
winter and summer. Send for catalogue. 
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MARYLAND, Ellicott Cit 
7, AUPINS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
opens Sept. 15. For circulars address 
CHAPMAN MaupPin, M.A., Principal. 





MARYLAND, Lutherville. 
vA UTHERVILLE SEMINARY (NEAR 
._ Baltimore) for Young Ladies. $210 per year for 
Graduating Course, board, washing, etc. Art and music 
extra. Send for Catalogue. J. H. TURNER, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
4BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
L ladies. The fifty = year opens on Thursday, 
Sept. 9, For admission apply to au PHILENA McKEEN, 
3 neipal. For circulars W. F. Draper, andover, 
Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale. 
IIVERSIDE SCHOOL.—A HOME 
school for girls of all ages, and a fitting school for 
Wellesley College. Superior advantages in Art, Music, 
Elocution, and Languages. 
MIss Devi T. ‘SMITH, Principal. — 


“Massac HUSETTs, Belmon 


ye ME SCHOOL, ms/X MILES FROM 


Boston ; delightful “~~ noted for pure air and 
pure water ; cou | try delights and city advantages. Ex- 
cellent opportunities for those who wish to make up lost 
time, orto mak a specialty of Literature and Modern 


Languages. Send for circular to 
Lucy A. HILL, Prin. 


MAssacuusetts, Berkshire P. O. 
TR. EDWARD T. FISHER WILL 
receive four boys into his family, to educate 
eraety. to fit for college or scientific school. Send for 
circular, 








MASSACHUSETTS, 


OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
. EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
ladies. Family and day school. Full corps of 
teachers and lecturers. 33d year begins Sept. 29,1886. For 
circular apply to. REv. GEO. GANN«TT, A.M., 69 Chester Sq 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
NSTITOCUTE “OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JamEs P. 
MunNRoOk, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 


ny RS. QUIN CY = "SHA W PROPOSES 

to establish a Normal Training Class for young 
women who wish to become Kindergartners. A College 
Course or Normal School Course, or what shall pe con- 
sidered an equivalent, will be uired as a preparation 
for admission. The Class will begin on Monday, Octover 
18, 1886, at the School, No. 6 Marlborough Street, and will 
be in session Gi Sune, 1887. Miss Laura Fisher, who has 
bad such classes in St, Louis, and who has been Super- 
visor of Public School Kindergartens there, will have 
charge of the work. The course of study will include les- 
sons in Frébel’s Philosophy of Education, Instruction in 
the Gifts, Occupations, Songs, and Plays of the Kiudergar- 
ten, and other special lessons. Tuition $150 for the course. 
Application can be made to Miss Laura a. 873 
President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and to Miss L. B, Pin- 
GREE, 302 Marlborough treet, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 


tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 








~~ ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
t/* TNION COLLEGE. OF LAW.—The fall 


term will begin Sept. 2 2d. For circular H. Boorn. 


ILL INOIS, Evanston 
ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY.— 
Rev. Josern Cum™ines, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Sixty-seven Professors and Instructors, and over 900 
students. The University offers, in its Academic, Col- 
legiate, Theological, Medical, and Law Departments, and 
also in Oratory, Art, and Music, the ~~ eaucational 
advantages, under the most favorable nfluences, and at 
a moderate cost. For catalogues address the President, 
or Professor H, F. Fisk. 


ILLiNots, Rockford. 
YOCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—Full College course. Excellent prepara- 
tory department. Superior facilities for Music and Art. 
Resident physician. Sargent system of gymnastics. 
Address MARTHA HILLARD, 
Principal. 








MAINE, Augusta, 


T. CATHARINE’S HALL, DIOCESAN 
» School for Girls. The Rt. Rev. H. A. Neely, D.D., 
President. Tie Rev. W. D. Martin, A.M., Rector and 
Prin. ; 19th your opens Sept. 15. Terms #275 and €250. 
a advantages offered. For circulars address the 
*rincipal 





M ARYL, AND, Baltimore. 
A RS. WALLER R. BULLOCK, 437 Ca- 
thedral St. Boarding School for girls Reopens 
Sept. 22. French, German, and Latin included in the 
course, 
MARYLAND, Baltimo ore. 
[ NIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.—Law 


School. Seventeenth annual session, October 4, 


1886. 
Address Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 


MARYLAND, Balt/more, 59 Franklin St. 
y¥DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DA } 
4 School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 23d. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, rinetpal. 
~~ MARYL AND, C atonsville. 
‘T. TIMOTHY S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
a and German Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies reopens September 21. Principals, Miss M 
CARTER and Miss 8S. R, CAR1ER. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON 
University, opens Oct. 14, 1886, Fourteenth year. 
Furnishes superior facilities for thorough scientific and 
ractical instruction in three and four years’ courses. 
tntrance examinations, Oct. 1s, 13, and 14. Send for an- 
nouncements to T. Tazor, M. D., 





MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
WE THAYER ACADE: UY.—TENTH 
year begins Wed lay, September 15, 1886. 
Address J. B. SEWELL, 
South Braintree, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DA YAND 


Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 
lars. Address (summer) Islesford, Me. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


EL T4 RVARD UNIVERSITY. — THE 
Graduate Department is open to graduates 
ons college or scientific school of good standing. For 
information concerning fees, expenses, Lib’ ies, la- 
boratories, museums, and degrees, and for a list of the 
courses of instruction provided for 1886-7, apply to 
THE SECRETARY OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 
OME FOR BOYS. DR. 4 4BBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tui AN 
with best of care in all respects. Only one vacancy. 
Charming location, with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBort, 
i. —~" Proprietor. (Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, 
ass 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
CIENTIFIC PRE PARATORY 
School.—A home school for boys; where special at- 
tention is given to fitting pupils for the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and for Harvard College, with maxt- 
mum Mathematics .~ Physics -“ minimum Conte. 
REDERICK B. Knapp, 8 B. (M. I. T.). 
Address till Sept. ™ Harvard University, Cambridge, 
ass, 





REFERENCES BY PERMISSION ; 
Pres. C. W. E.iot, Harvard University, 
FrED LAW OLMST8&D, Brookline, Mass. 
EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston, Mass. 
Prof. GAETANO LANZA, Mass. Inst. Tech. 
Dr. A. P, PEABODY, Cambridge, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
ROMFIELD “s ‘CH OOL."—THE 
large endowment furnishes facilities for the best 
instruction in the higher ee of learning. Boys and 
girls tted. For particulars address 
oat How ELL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Gree’ 
OSPECT HILL ‘Schoo! for Young Ladies. 
for college, Science, Art, Music. Beautiful 
and healtaful location. Established in 1869. JAmEs C. 
“ew Principal 
ASSACHUSETTS, Northboro, 
LLEN HOME SCHOOL, 12 boys; $500 


ear; $400 for those under 14. References : Pro 





fessors M. a Harv. University: W.R. Ware, Co- 
lumbia Coll. ; W. P. Atkinson, Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology. Fali term opens Sept. 15. E. A. H. ALLEN. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. __ ’ 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. The me — (twentieth school year) be- 
gins 3 September 22d, 1886 86. 7 


MASSACHUSETTS, —s 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. Next school 
year begins 15th September, 1886. 
For all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHU SETTS, Springfield. 
66 THE ELMS.”—FAMILY, DAY, AND 
Music School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
Classical, and Post-Graduate Courses. 
Misses PoRTER and CHAMPNEY, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE. 
pasatery School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. West Bridgewater. 

OWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 

tute. Home and | school for girls and young 
women. Ye —y - general education. Preparation for 
college or for vanced Sy wy college. Reopens 
Sept 15. HELEN MAGILL, Pu.D. ncipal (graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newnham 
College, Cambridge, “england). 


SS Se : 
EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School, sume Bros, 34th year begins 
Wednesday, Sept. 15, 1886. A family school for both 
sexes. Prepares for college, scientific schools, business, 
and for an intelligent and honorable manhood and wo- 

manhood. Send for catalogue to 

NATHL. T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 5 Ashland Street. 
RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
ladies reopens Sept. 20th. Thorough courses in 
English, and in Ancient and Modern a Prepares 
for college examinations if desired, Circulars sent on 
application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. ‘ " an 
READ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Women.—Founded 1848. Opens Sept. 16. Unsec- 
tarian; pleasant home; . course; careful training of 
growing girls; special acventeste for Music, Art, Lan- 
guages, Cooking, etc. . F. WINSLOW, A. M., Prin. 


MICHIGAN, Albion. mn : 
LBION COLLEGE.—SEND FOR THE 
Year Book—Free. Examine the order and range 
of work, the elective and research systems, and the pro- 
— methods employed. Compare with other col- 
eges. Tuition free. L. R. FISKE, 
President. 






































MICHIGAN. Ann Arbo: a 
l NIVERSITY "OF MICHIGA N.— 
Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering. Tho- 
h and Practical work in Field, Laboratories, Shops, 
Draughting-room. 
aolid month Surveying. Special attention to testing 
Steam Machinery. Visits of Ins tion to Mines, Manu- 
facturing Cities, and Prominent Bridges. 
Technical branches in care of those who have had full 
scientific training and professional experience 
Average annual expenses, includi tuition, board, 
oleeae books, and ivcidentals, about %37( 
Work begins Oct 1. —— for catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Ann ar . 
NIVERSITY OF MICHIGA N.— School 
of Pharmacy. Training for Dispensing Pharmacy, 
Analytical and Manufacturing Chemistry. For announce- 
ment address DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln. * ‘ 
WHE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASK+¢ 
Fall term opens Sept. 16. Entrance tne on hoe 
Sept. 14 and 15. Tuition free to both —= Seven 
courses leading to degrees, viz., B.A., B.L., B.C.E., 
B.AGR’, M.A., and M. Choice eiwetine inf Fine Arts. 
Address InvING J. MANATT, PH. D., fe D., Chancellor. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmo 
faa 4. G MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies ee it. 22d. 

J. G. WHITTIER says: a uetior healthier, and plea- 
santer | eg tor a school could scarcely be found in New 
Englard.” 

NEW JERSEY, Beverly 
RINIT Y HALL. — THOROUGH 
home school for Is; varied advantages of the 
highest order; solid culture in music, art, languages 
and the classics; college course ; nineteenth year be- 
gins September 16. For circulars address 
Miss eo GIBBONS Hunt, Principal. — 
NEw JERSEY, Free 
REEHOLD INSTITU TE—43d VEAR. 
Prepares boys and young men for any college or 
= business. Backward boys privately taught. Place 
althful. Baseball football, military drill, bowling 
alley, gymnasium. G. CHAMBERS, aa, Prin. 
New JERSEY, maskonees y 
NSTITUTE. —BUILDING ON Le OF 
the best in the land. College pre; es’ Col- 























tory. 
lege. Music, Art, Elocution. ‘Ne w laboratory af pnctical 
Chemistry. Catalogue free. Rev. ( G. H.Waitney,D.D.,Pres. 

















oe 
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NEW JERSEY, Bridgeton. 

I gg iB ERSEY ACADEMY, FOUND- 

ed 1852. A Guegeeatery school for boys. Eight 
students last year. course for college. Thoroug 
business training. Eight instructors. fteen acres. 
New school-rooms, gymnasium, boating, etc. Military 
drill. Nosaloons. Family students limited to twent 
Home comforts with careful supervision. Bill of dai ¥ 
fare for a aan a Thirty-seven miles from Philadel- 
phia. Board, and all subjects required for college. $75 
per quarter, Opens Sept. 15th. References required and 

ven. 

CALEB ALLEN, Principal. — 





New Jersey, Lawrencevil 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL,—John C. 
. _ Green foundation. Applications for admission 
should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other information, address 
Rev. JAMEs C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
TSS E. ELIZABETH DANA'S 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children reopens September 22. Grounds and buildings 
attractive. ighest standard in English and classical 
studies. Superior advantages in art and music. Resident 
French and German Teachers. 
Terms: Board and Tuition i in English and French, $500. 
Circulars on application. 








The Nation. 


New York, Poughke epale. 
lV: ASSAR COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN.— 
With a complete College Course, School of Paint 
ing and Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of 
Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a 
Museum Of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten Profes 
sors, twenty three Teachers. 
Catalogue sent on application. 
Rev, JamMEs M. TayLor, D.D., 
= President 
NEW YorK, Sing Sing. 
/ R. HOLBROOK'S MILITAR) 
School. Reopens Wednesday evening, Sept. loth 
Address 
a acco : Rev. D. A. HoteRook, PhD 
New YorK, Suspension Rrtdge. 
VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School for Boys. $350 per annum. 
WILFRED - MUNRO, A.M., President. 
seen York, Syracuse, ~ 
Vea C. M. WILKINSON'S HOM+ 
Z oneal for Girls. Namber stric stly limited. School 
year begins Wednesday, Se pt 15, , » LRNE 


NEw YorK, Tarrytown. 
FL foMe INSTITUTE, — BOARDING 
and day school for young ladies and litle girls. 
Reopens Sept. is. Miss M.W. Metcar, Principal 








New JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
CADEMY FOR BOYS. H. M. WAT- 


il RADT (Yale, '75), Prin. 


New Jersey, NewBrunswick, SS” 
YUTGERS COLLEGE S.—r hour from New 
York on the Penna. R. R 
Ls ad begins (examinations “for admission) Sept. 22, 
188) 





Sloan Prizes for best (Classical) entrance examinations : 
Ist, #400 (#100 cash); 2d, 8350 (850 cash). 

Sixteen Professors ; ho Tutors. Classical course full 
and thorough. Increased facilities for the study of 
French and German, with a view to practical use. La 
boratory work for all students in Chemistry Well 
oumtuped Astronomical Observatory for students’ use. 
Full Geological Cabinet. 50,000 well-chosen books in Li- 
brarles. 

Ample provision for Electives, Junior and Senior years, 
in Natural Science, History, etc. 

The Scientific —— nt is the New Jer-ey State Col 
lege. Constant fleld practice in Surveying. Full course 
in Draughting 

The aim of The College —Thoroughness fn all work. 

Best facilities and personal attention for every stu- 


dent. 
For full information address 
LIBRARIAN RUTGERS COLLEGE. 
MERRILL EDWARDS GaTEs, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
NEw JERSEY, Penningt 
-VNING TON SEMINAR y. mors 
and Girls. On R. R., midway bet. N. Y. and Phila- 
da. — Sept. 6th. E very convenience. Thorough 
education. Catalogue, testimonials, letter of Dr. MceCosh, 
of Princeton, ete. THOs. HANLON, D.D., President. 
NEw York, Canandaig 
RI HILL SCHOOL for Boys). — Number 
limited to sixteen. $600. 
Rev. James HATTRICK LEE, Head Master. 
NEW York, C ayuga Lake, Aurora. ad 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and art. 
Session begins September 15, 1886, 
Send for catalogue. 











E. S. FRISBEE, D. D., Pres’t.— 
New York, Garden C ity, ‘Long Island. 


VIE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
Mary. Terms $350 perannum. Apply to 
Iss CHARLOITE TITCOMR, 
Prine tpal. 


New ¥ ORK, Garden C ‘ity, Long Island. 

WECATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
4 Paul presents unusual advantages in the way of 
accommodations, equipment, and location. The disci- 
pline is firm but kind. Instruction thorough, up to the 
standard of the best school, and prepares pupils for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, ilitary, and Naval 
Academies. Chemical Laboratory complete in its ap- 
pointments. Thirteen teachers employed. For further 
—- and terms, address CHARLES STURTEVANT 
foore, A.B. (Harvard), ‘Head Master. 


New York, Maniius near Syracuse. 

S ZT. JOHN’S MILIT: 4RY SCHOOL FOR 
boys prepares boys for any college or for business. 
Fall term begins Sept. 15, 1885. For particulars address 
Rev. J. W. CRAIG, Head-master, Manlius, N. Y. 

Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntivetor, S.T_D., 
Visitor and Pres’t of Trustees. 
Hon. Geo. F. Comstock, LL.D., Vice-Pres’t of Trustees 


New York, Newburgh. 

et PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 

‘ For circulars, HENRY W. Sia@iar, M.A. (Yale), Prin. 
New York, New Hartford 

Lf #5. A. M. COLLIER’S COUNTRY 
Z Home and Boarding School for Young Girls from 
6to16. Motherless children, and those whose parents 
are abroad, tenderly cared for. _Open the entire y year 

NEw York City, 51 W. 52d St. 

A JTRS. ].A.GALLAHER’S SCHOOL FOR 
{ ¥ wane Laaies reopens Oct.4. A thorough French 
education ighest standard in English and classical 
studies. German. Drawing. Special attention to pri 
mary classes. Circulars. 

New York Crry, 315 W. 57th St 

i/ 4= NORMAN INSTITUTE.— 

Founded 1857, Mme. Van Norman, Principal. — Ke 
opens September 30, with boys’ 44> and new stu 
dio under Prof. F. Rondel. v. Dr. Burchard, Moral and 
Mental Sciences. 























New York, Nyack. 7 
TYACK SEMINARY FOR GIRLS— 
LV Limited to 25 boarding puplis. Thorough train 
ing. English, Music, L ages. Careful attention to 
health, morals, manners. 


Rs. IMOGENE BERTHOLF, Prin 





OHTO, ¢ ‘ine innati, No. 166 West Seventh St. 

MI TSS STORER AND MISS LUPTON 
i will reopen their school September 22, ISS6 
They aim to give a good general education, or to prepare 
pupils for the Harvard examination or any college open 
to women. 


~— | Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hilis. 

} TSS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
dl English and French Family and Day Se - wl sept. m7 
28, 1886. There are special classes for these entering 
a limited time and a full course fitting for cotlege ex 
aminations. 

ORL, € “ine innati. 
MM); AUBURN INSTITUTE. Estaé 
lished 1856, Family school for young ladies. De 
fehetal location. Large grounds, Carefully selected 
courses of study. Especial attention to home training 
and social culture. Best music and art advantages. Ku 
ropean vacation parties. 
‘all upon or address 
H. THanx® MILLER, 
Cinctnnatt 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
vs RYN MAWR CULLEGE. THE PRO 
gram stating the courses of study for the next aca 
demic year will be sent on application. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, Chelten Hills, Shoemake —_ rn. 





Bag ng HAM ACADEMY. ttuated 


on Chelten Hills, a few miles from Subiadanenan 
The sixteenth annual session begins September 15th 
Fine buildings, extensive grounds, gymnasium, military 
drill. Boys prepared for college or business 
For catalogues, with full particulars, apply to 
Rev. Sam’L CLEMENTS, DD, 
_Or Rev. Ricu ‘DL. Howe, P.O Shoemakertow n, Pa 


PENNSYLVANIA A, , Germantown, 
Fa sid nf 4 SCHOOL.- On 
day, Sept A school of the highest class, for 
Roys. Five college graduates in the corps of teachers, 
besid-s special teachers of French, German, and Muste 
The finest school building in Philadelphia, with extensive 
and weli-shaded grounds. Terms for resident pupils 
(limited), $600, The new Register, giving full tnforma 
tion, sent on application 
References: WiILuiaM Perrer, M.D. LL.D, Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Rev. Thomas Hint, DD., 
LL.D., ex-President of Harvard University: and others 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master 









~~ PENNSYLVANIA, Media, Delaware Co 
PROOkE HALL FEMALE SEMINARY 
he fallsession will open on Monday, September 
20th, 18868, 
For catalogues apps to 
Iss M. L. Eastman, Principal; or, 
Mrs. M. W. HackREL TON 
PENNSYLVASIA, O,ontz, Montgomery Co 
0 GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—The fourth year of this Schoo! known for 
thirty-three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) wil! 
Wednesday, Se -“ 2th, at Ogonts, the spacious co 
seat of Jay Coo near Philadelphia. 
For circulars, address the PRINCIPALS, as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND EN 
21 sh Home School for twenty girls. U>+der the 
charge of Mme. Henriette Clerv, late of St. Agnes’s Scho, 
Albany, N. Y., and Miss Marion 1. Pecke, a graduate and 
teacher of St. Agnes's School French is warranted to be 
spoken in twoyears, Terms $3" a year. A tdress Mim 
H. CLerc, 4315 and 4515 Walnut St. 
; PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 
NVA TIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCU TION 
di and Oratory, Philadelphia. Aims to make natural, 
elegant, and forcible Readers and Speakers. Large and 
experienced staff of teachers, Diplomas and decrees 
Fourteenth year begins Sept. 27th. Send for catalogue, 
PEN SSYLVANTA, Philadelphia. Norweaal Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. ; 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YSand Miss 
Bell's English and French Hoarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 


=e PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 184) Pine St. 
1/185 ANABLE'S SCHOOL Jor Young 


Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 


PENNSTLY ANIA, Philade Iphia. 5th and Woodland 
Aven 








HE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 


Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. 
The next year will begin Sept. 16. Complete faculty ; 
thorough work; sound learning, manliness, earnest «pi 
rituality cultivated in stadents. Special and post-gradu 
ate courses. New, commodious building; new chapel 
Address the Dean, The Rev. Epwarp T. BarTLetr. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore 
SWARTHMORE COLLEG# ms « 
. Month, 14th. Thirty minutes from Broad st. Sta 
tien, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexe 
Classical, Sctentific, and Literary Als) a Manual Traits 
tng and a Preparatory School, Healthfl loewatt ‘ 
rounds, new and extensive buildings and anparat us 
‘or Catalogue and full particulars, address 
Epwakp H. Magis, A.M, Pres't 


PENNsYtLVaNta, West Phitadelphia, No. ¢1le Spruce 
Street 


M- SS GOR/ S ENGLISH AN 
French Boar’ = and Dar Schall for Y witk 
Ladies Superior Musteal advantages. KReskient Prenel 

Teacher. Number of hoamnte rs Hmitesd te 12 


PENNSYLVaNta, Williamsport 
/ {CAINSON SEMINAR) ; #243 

school for both sexea Abreast of the age in every 
respect. Rest facilities for thorough tnetruction in! 
ruages, Literature, Science, Mathematics, Music. and ar 
esgrees conferred, Elective courses provided. Lare 
grounds. Commadious bulidings, Heated with stean 
All modern appliances for health and comfort. 8185 per 
year for board, washing, heat, Iicht, and furntishedt mao 
Discounts to ministers, teachers, and when wo ent: 
from same family. Fall term begins August &) Cate 
logue free 

Adi iress 


Rupe Ist anp, Newport 

SPECIAL EDUCA TIONA: AA 
a The Rev W oS CHitp. ST OD. asstatert Dy two aan 
clates of Chorough attainments, graduates respectively of 
Harvard and Trinity, receives into his hotewem af a lomitest 


number of young gentlemen for individual tratming and 
culture, preparing them for Dbustness, society. or any ! 
lege. The sixteenth year opens the bith of Septer \ 


few vacancies remain to be allod 


Roper Istayp, Providence 
. ye . 
*XIENDS SCHOO PROPIDE N 
RI Next term begins Septem er Sth 
It ia an agreeable home, with the moet approved th 
structors 
For catalogue address 
Aveustineg Joves, AM, Principal 


TENNESSkr, Nashville 


JEN GINEERING DEPARTMENT. 
~ Vanderbilt Untversitvy. Thorough Coutses tn ‘ 


Vechanical, and Mining Fugtn ing Aamwal bres € 
andin Manual Teehnofey PYyre _Rxtenatys factliftes 
Seasion opens Sept l4 Aciiowas Wits Wiriitawes, Bursar 


VER™ NT, Ratiand 


/< NOLIS AND CLASSICAL SCHOO: 
ye A boardia and day school ftting bows and girls 
for college The ‘« aniing department for a limited nun 
ber of gtiris only special courses for advanced puptls 
in Iiterature, languages, and science Address 

Miss Josernivk A, CLARK, Prin., 


or 
Mrs. Hanegret BF. Pace, Matron 


Viraista, Lextinaton 
"IRGINIA MILITARY INSTIT 
is in full and successful operation, and supplies 
its enlarged course of avetematic instruction at a cost 
much below that of tnstituttions of like «rade in this 
eountry Por Catalooue address 2 
Fravets WH Ssirn Superintendent 


TR a Nale ™m 


[oir E COLLAGE, IN THE Vik 
cinta Mountains Two courses for Degrees Spe 
cial attention to English French and German spoken 
1 ibrary, 16.0%) volumes. Best moral and religious influ 
ences. Expenses for 8 months (including fees, board, &« 
Side, S176, or 24 Increasing patronage from many 
States. Mth seaston begins September 15th. Catalogur 
free. Address Jouivus D. Dreaen, Pres't 


ENGLAND, Brighton 

NGLO-GERMAWN AND FRENCH 
’ & Fducational Home for the Daughters of Gent! 
men.—Supertor advantages and careful Christian train 
ing under highly qualified and ceruficated Lady Princ 
pls For references and nee tus, addres 

PRINCIPALS, 36 ——. reseent 
trighton, Fne@land 


, = , ws 
Teachers. 

/ HARVARD GRADUATE, A.M. AND 
y « M.D... with several years’ experience of teaching 
tn college and high schools, wishes to teach lhystology 
and Hygiene, alone or in combination with classics and 
other usual branches, References of the highest charac 
ter, Address “Santas,” 11 Joy St., Boston 


( VIARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard 





68 Chestaut Street, Boston. 


"ANTED—A GENTLEMAN OF EN 
perience in the care and tnatruction of boys 
wishes to take two or taree into his family for the com 
ing school vear; references given. Address 
M., Quincy, Mase 


a ZANTED,. — PROFESSORSH/P OF 
French and German in this country or postition 
to go abroad by a gentieman who has spent eight years 
in Europe, Lausanne and Parts for French, Universities 
of Tuebingen and Goettingen for German. Seven years 
successful experience in this country, and twice (4 years) 
as private tutor and trav elling « Nation abroad, 
Nation, New York. 


School Agencies. 
IROCK WAY TEACHERS AGENCY, 


Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions tn Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach 
ers. Circular free 

EK, O. Fisk, 15 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


LIST OF BOOKS 


Suitable for Use in High-Class Schools, 
Colleges, and Ladtes’ Schools. 


An Elementary History of Art. 


Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music. By N. D’An- 
vers. With a Preface by Prof. Roger Smith. New 
Edition, with over 200 wood-engravings. Large crown 
8vo (800 pages), cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 
For students who desire thus to train their own minds, 
for those who wish to prepare themselves for Continental 
travel, and, above all, for pupils in schools of a high class, 


no handbook of Art History could be more suitable than 
this volume. 


Biographies of the Great Mu- 
sicians. 


Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs,and Students of 
Music. Eech volume strongly bound in decorated 


cloth. Price, per volume, $1 00. Including 
HAYDN, SCHUBERT, BACH, WAGNER, 
HANDEL, SCHUMANN, WEBER. ROSSINI, 
MOZART, PURCELL, ENDELSSOHN, 


M 
ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS. 


A llistory of Music from the 
Karliest Times to the Pre- 
sent. 

By W.S. Rockstro, author of ‘The Life of Handel,’ ‘The 

Life of Mendelssohn,’ In 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


etc. 


Art Hand-Books. 


A new series of Illustrated Text-Books of Art Educa- 
tion, Edited by E. J. Poynter, R.A. Each volume con 
tains numerous illustrations, and Is strongly bound 
for the use of students. Price, per volume, $2.00, 


I. PAINTING. 
P. R. Head. 

It, ——— German, Flemish, and Dutch. 

III. —— English and American. By H. 
——— French and —— By G. Smith 
“ARCHITECTURE. Classic and E Early Christian. By 
T. R. Smith. 

! —— Gothic and Renaissance. By T. R. Smith. 

VI. “sc CUL PTURE. Antique, Egyptian, and Greek. By 


G. Redford. 
Ill. ——— Renaissance and Modern. By G. Redford. 


By E. J. Poynter and 


~ H. W. Buxton. 
Buxton. 


Classic and Italian. 


Biographies of the Great Art- 
ists. 


Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs, and Students 
of Art. Each volume contains about 16 illustrations, 
including a portrait of the master, and is strongly 
bound in decorated cloth. Price, per volume, $1.25, 
unless marked otherwise, viz. : 


REY NOLDS—HOGARTH —GAINSBOROUGH AND CON- 
STABLE—LAWRENCE AND ROMNEY, 81.00—TORNER 

~WILKILE — LANDSEER— GIOTTO—FRA ANGELICO— 
FRA BARTOLOMMEO _GHIBERTY AND DONATELLO, 
$1.00—MANTEGNA—LEONARDO DA VINCI—MICHEL- 
ANGELO — RAPHAEL — TITIAN—TINTORETTO—COR- 
REGGIV, $1.00 — VELASQUEZ — MURILLO, $1.00 —AL 
BRECHT DURER—THE tA ha MASTERS—HOL BEIN 
—OVERBECK—REMBRANDT—RU BENS—VAN CK— 
DELLA ROBBIA, LOO Ws ATTE EAU, 31.00 VERNET— 
FIGURE PAINTERS OF HOL LAND—MEISSONIER, $1.00. 


Complete detailed jist supplied. 


Lord Lindsay’s Sketches of the 
History of Christian Art. 


By the late Lord Lindsay (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres). 
New Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $9.00. 


The Moon: Considered asa Pla- 
net,a World, and a Satellite. 


By James Nasmyth, C.E ,and James Carpenter, F.R.A.S. 
A new and Cheaper Editien. With 26 illustrations of 
Lunar Objects, Phenomena, and Scenery, produced 
from drawings made with the aid of powerful Tele- 
scopes, and numerous woodcuts. Medium 8vo, cloth, 


$7.50. 
freeman (Dr. E. A.). 


The Historical Geography of Europe. 
2 vols., 8vo, $12.00. 


With 65 maps. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
tock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


Musical Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


The Nation. 


“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”"—R. W. Emerson. 


““Tmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


Containing [Standard Works of European IAterature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archeeology, Philosophy, Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of neference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 
sets in 677 volumes. 


per volume (with exceptions). Complete 


Special prices on application, 





The following works are recommended to those who 


are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 


are sold separately: 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 VolB.............++ 
BACON’S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO 

SOPHICAL WORKS, 2vols_ ...$1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 

IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier). 6 vols. $1.40 each. 
BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE. 9 vols.... ... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart... ............... 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 1.40 each. 


1,40 each. 


CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 Vols............++0: 1.40 each. 
DEFOE WORE. 9% WOM. ....00006ccccsscces 1.49 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 vols... ............00. 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols............... 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 vols........0.....++ . 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS, 8 vols............... 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &C...........0c000008 . 1.40, 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON'S PROSE WORKS, 5 vols... ....... 1.40 each, 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES (mew translation by 
OA vnccatintscesciuce 1.40 each. 
1.40 each. 


Long and Stewart). 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols................ 
VASARIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols.. ......... 1.40 each, 
BURNEY’S( Mme. D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each. 


BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
PETRARCH’S SONNETS... ........cecccceececces 2.00, 


MANZONTS BETROTHED.([ promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
DEPT TEAS... 0 Wiiaicccdccicrrcsccveccin 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 
SPINOZA'S CHIEF WORKS. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 83 

ii. ce: andidemistsadkcdemeat«aeuseaad $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 


2.00 each. 
2.00 each. 


COORD cccsccess 2.00 each. 


4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 





GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols.............. 2.00 each, 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER'S MAN- 
es SR dain cncccacccces cess $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


Catalogues of our regular 
New Catalogue of 


743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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Good Midsummer Books. 
THE LATE MRS. NULL. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


Author of ‘ Rudder Grange,’ etc., etc. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.50 


KIDNAPPED. 


Being the Memoirs of the Adventures of David 
Balfour in the year 1751; written by himself, 
and now set forth 

BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


* Beyond a doubt Mr. Stevenson’s 
Portland Advertiser. 

“The most popular book of the hour.”-—Boston 
Beacon. 


THE 





best work.’*— 





23D THOUSAND 


> 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


is ready. Two editions. 
PAPER, 25 CENTS; CLOTH, $1.00. 


THE MIDGE. 
BY H. C. BUNNER. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.00, 


FACE TO FACE. 
BY ROBERT GRANT. 


1 vol , 12mo, $1.25, 


LAWN TENNIS AS AGAME 
OF SKILL. 


With the latest revised rules, as played by the 
best clubs. By Lieut. S. C. F. Peile, B.S.C. 
Sdited by Richard D. Sears. 1 vol., 12mo, 
flexible cloth, 75 cents. 


ConTEeNtTs.—Preface by the American — —Hints to 
Beginners.—Common Faults.—General Principles and 
Club Rules.—The Single Game.—The Double Game — 
Rules that are Often Disrezarded.—When to take a 
Bisque.—A Chapter for Uadies.—Laws of Lawn Tennis.— 
Tat le Showing Method of Calculating Differential Odds. 


BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS: 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. 
Hyde. By Robert Louis Stevenson, 20th thousand. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 31.00. 


THE MARK OF CAIN. By Andrew Lang. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
ACROSS THE CHASM. By Julia Magruder. 
50 cents. 
OR THE TIGER? By Frank R. 


THE LADY, 
By Frank R. Stockton. 














Stockton. 50 cents. 
RUDDER GRANGE. 
60 cents. 
THAT LASS OLOWRIE’S. 
son Burnett. 50 cents. 
GUERNDALE: AN OLD STORY. 
of Dale. 50 cents. 
NEWPORT: A NOVEL. By George Parsons 
Lathrop. 50 cents. 


AN ECHO OF PASSION. By George Pa?sons 


By Frances Hodg- 
By J. 8 


Lathrop. 50 cents. 

IN THE DIST NCE. By George Parsons La- 
hr 5 : 

THE. PDLAM. MOND LENS. by  Fitz-James 


O'Brien. 50 cents. 


MY HOUSE: AN IDEAL. B. Bunce. 
50 cents, 

OLD CREOLE DAYS. By George W. Cable. 
In two parts—each complete, per part, 30 cents. 

MRS. F. H. BURNETI’S EARLIER STORIES. 


Pretty Polly Pemberton, 4¢ cents. Kathleen, 40 cents. 
Lindsay’s Luck, 30 cents. Theo., 30 cents. Mrs. Cres- 


pigny, 30 cents. . mins 
A CAN’ 7 PILGRIMAGE. idden, 
A CANTERBU =? 4 Joseph and Elizabeth 


written and illustrated 
Robins Pennell. 1 vol., square, 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 


Any of these books will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By 0. 














